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A' B' CHASE  PIANOS 

Mr.  Warren  C.  Whitney, 

A.  B.  Chase  Piano  Company, 

9 East  45th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Whitney:  — 

In  ordering  an  A.  B.  Chase  Grand  for  my  New 
York  apartment,  I know  that  I am  doing  the  profit- 
able thing.  My  experience  with  the  A.  B.  Chase 
through  years  as  student  and  teacher  at  Oberlin 
made  me  realize  its  tonal  and  enduring  qualities. 

The  piano  which  you  sold  to  my  mother  in  San 
Diego,  California,  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory 
and  I enjoy  using  it  in  my  summer  class. 

I wish  you  all  the  success  that  conscientious  and 
high  cliiss  work  desery'es. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  JOHN  DOANE, 
Organist  and  Choirmaster,  Church  of  the 
Incarnation 

Coach  and  Concert  Accompanist. 
September  17th,  1921. 
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Europe 


July  and  August,  1922 


PROF.  W.  K.  BRECKENRIDGE,  Mus.  B.  (Oberlin),  Leader 
MRS.  HOWARD  HUCKINS,  A.  B.  (Oberlin),  Chaperon. 
ROBERT  D.  W.  ADAMS,  A.B.,  Mus.  B.  (Oberlin),  Manager 


Special  Features: 

London  to  Paris  by  Aeroplane 
Coaching  Trips  over  the  Alpine  Passes 
Steamer  Trips  up  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Italian 
and  Swiss  Lakes 
Motoring  over  the  Battlefields 
The  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau 
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The  loyalty  of  Oberlin  graduates  is  deep 
and  lasting.  It  is  a loyalty  to  the  conception 
of  the  abiding  spiritual  signili- 
OBERLIN  cance  of  life  and  to  the  great 
ALUMNI  Oberlin  teachers  who  have  inter- 
preted this  significance  in  their 
words  and  deeds. 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  great  west 
alumni  are  trimming  their  little  candles  and 
lighting  their  bit  of  road  for  their  day  and 
generation.  Here  one  is  the  soul  of  com- 
munity service  in  a social  settlement;  there, 
a minister  in  a struggling  parish,  or  a Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  moulding  the  youth  of  the 
city;  high  school  and  college  teachers  are 
numerous  — and  invaluable;  musicians  mute 
the  harsh  rasp  of  cities  and  flood  Main  Street 
with  melody;  and  physicians  keep  their  anx- 
iously awaited  appointments  regardless  of  rain 
or  snow.  But  even  those  not  engaged  in  “so- 
cial service”  preserve  the  social  Impulse.  Law- 
yers are  fighting  the  battles  of  the  people; 
business  men  are  presidents  of  Christian  As^ 
sociations,  chairmen  of  boards  of  education, 
and  leaders  of  organizations  tor  civic  improve- 
ment. Their  integrity  is  unquestioned. 

The  investment  of  Oberlin  in  the  education 
of  these  alumni  has  brought  dividends  many 
fold  in  their  communities.  If  the  diffusing  of 
this  influence  has  not  always  brought  a visible 
return  to  the  college,  no  one  can  complain.  It 
is  Oberlin’s  free  gift  to  the  world. 

But  if  more  of  this  diffused  influence  could 
be  returned  to  Oberlin  in  the  way  of  direct 
or  indirect  support,  more  could  again  be  given 
out. 

It  is  for  each  alumnus  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  has  returned  to  Oberlin  the 
interest  due  on  the  ?500  - 1000  which  his  edu- 
cation cost  the  college  above  his  tuition,  and 
on  the  gifts  which  money  cannot  measure. 

After  a "swing  around  the  circle”  ft-om 
Boston  to  Kansas  City,  one  observer  is  ready 
to  record  his  tribute  to  the  alumni  of  Oberlin. 
However  various,  individualistic,  and  out  of 
touch  with  the  college  of  today  a few  of  them 
may  be,  they  have  kept  the  important  things; 
t-he  spirit  of  hospitality,  the  spirit  of  service, 
and  the  belief  in  the  great  intangible  realities. 

Oberlin  is  justified  of  her  chiidren. 


A sign  of  “return  to  normalcy”  is  the  re- 
sumption of  European  travel.  Next  summer 
Professor  Breckenridge  will  conduct 
EURO-  one  tour  and  Professor  Jameson 
PEAN  may  conduct  another. 

TOURS  The  Bureau  of  University  Travel, 
in  which  Professor  Lord  has  long 
been  associated  with  Dr.  H.  H.  Powers,  has 
reorganized  on  a purely  educational  and  non- 
profit basis.  Its  admirable  organization  is 
now  a fitting  adjunct  to  university  and  college. 
In  addition  to  its  regular  service  this  bureau 
offers  fifty  scholarships  of  $200  each  to  stu- 
dents or  teachers  of  classics  or  histoiy. 

While  these  admirably  equipped  organiza- 
tions are  conducting  parties  of  students  who 
can  afford  to  take  the  grand  tour,  Europe 
should  not  be  a closed  book  for  any  boy  who 
has  a little  imagination  and  stamina.  Cattle- 
boats  and  steerage  are  doubtless  still  open  for 
the  adventurous  young  sociologist,  and  a bi- 
cycie  is  not  the  wmrst  vehicie  from  which  to 
view  the  wayside  beauties  of  -what  is  left  of 
Europe. 

The  college  student  who  does  not  vitalize 
his  knowledge  of  history,  language,  art,  and 
sociology,  by  some  such  trip,  is  missing  an 
integral  part  of  his  education. 


The  acceptance  by  Thomas  Nelson  Metcalf 
of  the  professorship  of  physical  education  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
T.  NELSON  takes  from  Oberlin  the  coach 
METCALF  who  is  largely  responsible  for 
our  recent  excellent  record  in 
footbali  and  track  athletics  and  for  the  fine 
spirit  of  our  athletic  squads.  The  man  who 
at  once  understands  his  specialty  and  the  psy- 
chology of  the  human  material  with  which  he 
works  is  always  in  demand.  Several  univers- 
ities have,  consequently,  offered  positions  to 
Mr.  Metcalf,  and  he  has  finally  accepted  the 
headship  of  a iarge  but  undeveloped  depart- 
ment at  a great  state  university,  where  the 
opportunities  for  creative  work  are  obviously 
greater  than  in  a department  already  as  well 
established  as  ours.  Everything  possible  was 
done  to  keep  Mr.  Metcalf.  There  will  be  only 
regrets  at  his  departure  and  universal  wishes 
for  his  continued  success. 
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The  Odyssey  of  an  Engineer 

Charles  P.  Treat,  ’70 


Lawrence  Park, 

Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  June  13,  1921. 
Dear  Classmates  of  1870: 

1 scarcely  know  what  to  say  in  this  letter, 
but  I shall  not  invite  you  to  read  much  in  the 
way  of  “ preleeminaries.” 

After  graduating,  I worked  for  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Hull  of  Chicago,  two  and  a half  years  in 
Savannah,  and  six  months  in  Baltimore,  mak- 
ing subdivisions  of  land,  selling  lots  and  gar- 
den lots,  principally  to  negroes,  and  helping 
the  buyers  to  build  homes,  according  to  Mr. 
Hull’s  doctrine  that  the  best  way  to  make  a 
good  citizen  of  a man  is  to  put  him  into  a 
home  of  his  own,  and  get  him  interested  in 
improving  it  and  paying  for  it.  We  never  fore- 
closed a mortgage  or  forfeited  a contract  of 
purchase.  I have  seen  recently  in  some  news- 
paper that  Savannah  has  more  colored  people 
owning  their  homes  than  any  other  south- 
ern city.  Incidentally  I taught  a free  night 
school  for  colored  people,  most  of  the  time  in 
Savannah,  part  of  the  time  with  Miss  Helen 
Culver.  The  ofBce  was  packed  every  night. 
Never  were  there  more  enthusiastic  scholars, 
and  I never  enjoyed  teaching  better. 

After  Baltimore  I spent  six  months  in  Wash- 
ington, and  then  went  to  Trinidad,  Colo.,  a 
" cattle  town,”  in  those  days,  near  which  my 
brother  had  built  a sawmill  in  the  foothills  of 
the  mountains,  and  where  he  was  accidentally 
killed,  leaving  my  mother  alone.  In  Trinidad  I 
built  the  first  planing  mill,  put  up  the  first  brick 
machines,  bringing  down  the  price  of  brick 
from  $16  to  $6  and  built,  owned  and  operated 
the  first  street  railroad.  It  had  two  bob-tailed 
cars  and  four  mules  for  equipment. 

About  1879  I took  my  first  R.  R.  contract 
and  made  and  delivered  on  the  right-of-way 
of  the  A.  T.  & S.  R.  R.  600.000  crossties,  haul- 
ing them  an  average  distance  of  15  miles  out 
of  the  fix)thills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I had 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  the  quali- 
ties of  the  Mexican  people,  who  made  up  a 
largo  majority  of  the  population  in  southern 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  at  that  time.  I 
found  them,  as  a rule,  honest  and  reliable,  ask- 
ing only  a square  deal  from  everybody.  I'ho 
whole  populaiion  had  the  virtues  of  the  fron- 
tier and  the  pioneer.  A man’s  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond;  if  he  deliberately  broke  It, 


or  if  he  stole  a horse,  he  was  likely  to  get  shot, 
but  none  ever  locked  his  doors  at  night,  and 
any  of  the  stores  in  the  town  would  give  credit 
to  any  Mexican,  or  to  almost  any  American. 
Hospitality,  especially  among  the  ranchmen, 
was  universal.  Some  of  the  Americans  grad- 
ually taught  the  Mexicans  some  of  the  vices 
of  civilization  and  the  Mexicans  learned  Amer- 
ican sharpness  and  law  through  bitter  experi- 
ence. 

I was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  a county  larger  than  some  of  the 
eastern  states,  and  had  special  care  of  the 
paupers  of  the  county,  so  that  I had  a chance 
to  see  the  wonderful  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity  liv- 
ing in  the  convent  at  Trinidad.  They  were 
splendid.  There  was  a frightful  epidemic  of 
smallpox,  so  bad  that  in  some  Mexican  villages 
25%  of  the  population  died.  We  established 
in  Trinidad  a large  hospital  and  I am  always 
glad  to  tell  how  promptly  and  fearlessly  the 
Sisters  came  forward  to  nurse  the  sick  in  all 
stages  of  the  loathsome  disease. 

On  January  1st,  1883,  Sara  Hale  Wellington, 
daughter  of  Dr.  0.  H.  Wellington  of  Boston, 
and  I were  married  in  Boston,  and  started  at 
once  for  Guadalajara,  Mexico.  We  lived  nearly 
a year  in  Guadalajara,  a beautiful  city,  some- 
times called  the  Athens  of  Mexico,  where  I 
spent  most  of  the  time  figuring,  with  my 
brother-in-law,  A.  M.  Wellington,  on  a contract 
to  build  the  Pacific  extension  of  the  Mexican 
Central  R.  R.  and  incidentally  prospecting  for 
coal.  The  R.  R.  Co.  could  not,  at  that  time, 
raise  the  money  to  build  the  extension,  and, 
probably,  there  is  not  any  coal  in  Mexico,  in 
workable  veins,  except  in  the  N.  E.  near  the 
Texas  border,  but  in  the  state  of  Jalisco  we 
found  a vast  bed  of  carboniferous  sandstone. 
2600  feet  thick,  with  innumerable  veins  of  coal 
all  through  it.  We  shouted  “ Eureka.  Hooray.” 
but  alas!  none  of  the  veins  was  more  than  half 
an  inch  thick.  They  were  so  numerous  that 
any  of  the  stuff  would  burn  when  thrown  on 
a hot  fire,  but  none  would  burn  by  Itself.  So 
we  throw  up  our  option  and  gave  the  benefit 
of  our  prospecting  to  the  owners  of  the  land. 

After  that  1 built  about  1500  miles  of  R.  R., 
mostly  in  the  U.  S.,  with  a little  in  Canada, 
and  very  little  in  Central  America. 
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I once  built  100  miles  from  Cherokee,  Iowa, 
to  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  in  100  days,  complet- 
ing it  one  New  Year's  eve,  with  the  tempera- 
ture at  20  degrees  below  zero,  and  saving  the 
subsidy  for  the  company.  I never  had  a part- 
ner. except  in  Canada.  Did  my  last  R.  R.  work 
in  Maine,  in  1912,  and  there  has  been  almost 
no  R.  R.  building  since  then.  I never  had  a strike, 
except  once  in  New  Mexico,  when  pai’t  of  the 
tie-haulers  struck  for  bigger  pay  and  barri- 
caded the  principal  road  I had  built  out  from 
the  mountains.  The  other  freighters  buckled 
on  their  six-shooters  and  cleared  out  the  bar- 
ricades and  the  strikers  before  I could  get  to 
the  place.  At  least  97%  of  all  my  sub-con- 
tractors  have  made  money. 

My  great  ambition  was  to  build  half  or 
more  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  I spent 
a lot  of  time  and  money  on  the  project. 
First.  I took  with  me  a competent  engineer, 
Mr.  S.  H.  Doty,  and  we  went  on  to  the  ground 
and  made  a careful  examination  of  the  two 
routes,  Panama  and  Nicaragua,  spending  sev- 
eral months.  De  Lesseps  was  still  at  work  when 
we  went  over  the  Panama  route,  the  Nicaragua 
company  engineers  including  Lieut,  (as  he 
then  was)  R.  E.  Peary,  were  locating  the  Ni- 
caragua route.  We  were  quite  convinced  that 
the  Nicaragua  route  was  in  every  way  prefer- 
able and  nearly  all  engineers  have  agreed  with 
that  conclusion. 

Afterward,  at  the  request  of  the  Nicaragua 
Company,  I organized  a force  and  commenced 
the  canal  at  Greytown,  and  built  a railroad 
for  construction  purposes,  for  ten  miles  across 
the  swamp  back  from  Greytown  to  the  high- 
lands beyond,  partly  also  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  climatic  conditions  and  labor.  The 
country  is  uninhabited  and  covered  with  water 
for  that  distance.  I know  what  stewed  monkey 
looks  like  but  I never  tasted  it.  I had  an  av- 
erage force  of  about  1000  men,  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  Jamaican  negroes,  the  remainder 
mostly  natives,  with  American  foremen,  clerks 
and  engineers.  I never  had  better  or  more 
conscientious  labor  than  the  natives,  and  I 
think  I could  have  had  50,000  men  from  all 
over  Central  America  for  a large  contract. 
The  climate  was  healthful  as  the  average  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  We  lost  only  three  men  by  dis- 
ease out  of  1700  who  worked  for  us  during  the 
seven  months  we  were  building  the  railroad 
and  half  of  the  men  worked  in  the  swamp  wa- 
ter ten  hours  a day.  They  had  to  take  a bath 
and  put  on  dry  clothes  every  night  before 


they  had  supper,  and  all  who  wanted  it  had  a 
gill  of  rum  morning  and  night.  The  difference 
in  health  between  the  Nicaragua  route  and 
Panama  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Nicaragua  isthmus  has  the  northeast  trade 
wind  blowing  steadily  across  it  for  practically 
(he  whole  year,  while  Panama  never  has  it, 
but  is  in  the  doldrums,  with  only  an  occasional 
Norther. 

Roosevelt’s  great  mistake  was,  to  my  mind, 
his  choice  of  the  Panama  route.  He  outraged  the 
people  of  Colombia  and  he  gave  us  a greatly 
inferior  canal,  probably  at  considerable  more  ex- 
pense of  money  and  time  than  Nicaragua  would 
have  required.  The  Panama  route  is  500  miles 
the  longer  between  any  two  paints  on  opposite 
sides  of  America,  north  of  the  Equator.  The 
water  supply  at  Panama  is  wholly  inadequate, 
and  plans  are  already  being  made  for  pumping 
water  up  to  the  upper  level  of  the  canal.  In 
Nicaragua  the  canal  route  mns  for  sixty  miles 
diagonally  across  Lake  Nicaragua,  a beautiful 
lake  of  pure  fresh  water,  100  miles  long  and 
40  miles  wide,  with  a hundred  streams  run- 
ning into  it,  and  Lake  Managua  connected  with 
it,  and  only  one  outlet;  the  great  San  Juan 
river  running  due  east  to  the  Atlantic  waters. 

Buneau  Varilla’s  scheme  for  a sea  level  canal 
at  Panama  is  probably  impracticable  on  ac- 
count of  the  shifting  material,  and  anyway,  it 
would  be  of  little  advantage,  because,  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  tides  on  the  Pacific  side  a 
tidal  lock  would  be  indispensable  and  just  as 
many  vessels  can  pass  through  six  locks  as 
through  one.  There  were  no  great  engineer- 
ing difficulties  on  either  route.  Probably  a 
canal  in  Nicaragua  could  be  more  cheaply 
maintained..  No  sailing  vessels  can  ever  use 
the  Panama  route  profitably  because  of  the  re- 
gion of  calms.  To  go  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  via  Pamana,  one  goes  directly  south- 
east through  the  canal. 

Enough  about  canals. 

We  have  three  daughters,  one  son  and  six 
grandchildren,  all  of  us  iu  good  health.  Mrs. 
Treat  and  I are  Unitarians,  but  have  been 
kindly  taken  into  a Reform  church  here.  I 
have  contributed  the  roof  coverings  to  new' 
churches  of  all  denominations,  along  the  lines 
of  railroad  which  I have  built  in  new'  terri- 
tory, and  I w'ould  not  disturb  the  faith  of  any- 
one who  had  a decent  religion.  I find  all  use- 
ful w'ork  of  any  kind  almost  equally  important 
and  equally  dignified.  It  is  the  spirit  in  w'hich 
it  is  done  that  counts.  The  boy  who  throws 
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the  switch,  is  as  necessary  as  the  conductor 
of  the  train,  or  the  president  in  his  office. 
I don't  believe  in  prohibition,  nor  in  the  way 
it  was  put  over  by  a minority  of  the  people, 
but  I do  not  break  the  law.  I hope  we  may 
sometime  have  free  beer  and  wine  without 
saloons.  I find  most  men  honest  and  respon- 
sive to  a square  deal.  I have  never  seen  a finer 
gentleman  at  heart  than  I have  found  in  a 
camp  of  Sioux  Indians  or  among  the  rubber 
hunters  in  the  forests  of  Nicaragua.  I con- 
sider the  Self-Determination  of  small  nations 
to  be  one  of  those  half  thought  out  principles 
which  result  mostly  in  evil.  The  so-caled  Sinn 
Fein  republic  is  an  example. 

We  live  in  Bronxvllle,  N.  Y.,  and  would  be 
glad,  at  any  time,  to  welcome  any  of  the  class 
of  1870.  I have  moved  about  so  much,  luclud- 
eight  years  at  one  time  in  Europe,  working 
at  the  Telautograph  and  giving  the  children  a 
chance  to  learn  French  and  Gennan,  that  I 
have  not  kept  in  so  close  touch  with  the  class 
as  I would  like,  but  I have  the  wannest  feel- 
ing for  it,  for  our  grand  old  President  Fairchild, 
for  my  old  chum  Carter,  whom  I would  like 
to  push  out  of  bed  just  once  more,  and  for  the 
present  Oberlln  College. 

Fi'aternally, 

(Signed)  C.  P.  Treat,  ’70. 

The  eclUor  requests  that  all  class  letters  he 
sent  to  the  Alumni  Offlcc.  No  letter  will  he 
used  icithout  permission. 


The  Akron  Tragedy 

AKRON,  0„  January  25.  — Judge  Philip  B. 
Treash,  ’00,  member  of  the  new  ninth  district 
court  of  appeals  of  Akron,  was  instantly  killed, 
and  C.  M.  Woodruff,  ’01,  business  manager  of 
the  Akron  board  of  education,  suffered  fatal 
injuries  at  6:20  o’clock  tonight  when  they  were 
struck  at  Howard  and  Mill  streets  by  a driver- 
less delivery  truck,  which  had  run  wild  for 
more  than  three  blocks,  through  the  heart  of 
Akron’s  business  district. 

Elmer  Gough,  22,  of  1530  Bacon  road,  route 
foreman  for  the  Fleischmann  Yeast  Co.,  and 
driver  of  the  truck,  is  under  arrest  on  a formal 
charge  of  manslaughter. 

According  to  witnesses  to  the  accident, 
Gough  attempted  to  start  his  truck,  which  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  Fleischmann  office  at 
90  B.  Mill  street.  Failing,  he  pushed  the 


truck  around  so  that  it  would  head  down  hill, 
pointing  west  on  Mill  street  and  then  at- 
tempted to  start  the  engine  by  pushing  the 
truck. 

As  the  engine' started  the  truck,  which  was 
in  gear,  started  to  speed  down  hill.  Gough  ran 
after  it,  but  could  not  overtake  the  driverless 
car. 

The  car,  running  wild,  crossed  High  street  on 
Mill  and  then  sped  across  Main  street,  Akron’s 
principal  thoroughfare,  careening  to  the  center 
of  the  street.  Continuing  down  the  hill  it 
swung  to  the  left  curb  and  struck  Judge 
Treash  and  Woodruff  as  they  were  about  to 
step  on  the  sidewalk  after  crossing  Mill  street. 

The  truck  picked  up  their  bodies  and  carried 
them  across  the  street  and  crushed  them 
against  the  wall  of  the  Quaker  Oats  plant  on 
the  west  side  of  Howard  street. 

Judge  Treash  lived  at  76  Hawthorne  avenue. 
He  leaves  a widow  and  two  small  children. 
Mr.  Woodruff  lived  at  175  Merriman  road.  He 
has  four  children,  Robert,  7;  Jack,  11;  Flor- 
ence, 16  and  Elizabeth,  18. 

Judge  Treash  was  serving  his  first  term  as 
common  pleas  judge  of  Summit  county,  when 
he  was  elevated  to  the  appelate  bench  by  Gov. 
Davis  last  September  upon  creation  of  the  new 
ninth  district  court  of  appeals. 

A short  time  prior  to  his  appointment  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Treash  had  both  suffered  injuries  in 
an  automobile  accident  between  Akron  and 
Cleveland.  'When  he  took  the  appellate  bench 
oath.  Judge  Treash  had  to  be  carried  to  the 
court  house.  The  first  session  of  the  new 
court  was  held  at  his  residence  with  Judges 
W.  E.  Pardee  of  Akron  and  C.  G.  Washburn  of 
Elyria. 

Judge  Treash’s  home  has  been  quarantined 
for  some  time  owing  to  illness  of  his  children, 
who  have  had  scarlet  fever. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  a native  of  Ashtabula  county, 
worked  his  way  through  Oberlin  coliege,  grad- 
uating in  1901.  He  then  came  to  Akron  and 
started  as  a trucker  in  the  employ  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company.  He  worked  his  way  up  to 
the  position  of  sales  manager  of  the  railroad 
sales  depai'tment. 

He  was  elected  a member  of  the  school 
board  in  1917,  and  a year  and  a halt  later, 
after  having  been  with  the  Goodrich  company 
eighteen  years,  accepted  the  appointment  as 
business  manager  of  the  school  board.  He  was 
a charier  member  of  the  Akron  Rotary  club. 

— (Account  quoted  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  January  26.) 
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ALUMNI  WHO  ARE  MAKING  THEIR  MARK  J 
Karl  M.  Cowdery,  T5 

Frederick  W.  Smith,  ’09 


One  of  Oberlin's  sons  who  has  risen  high  in 
his  special  line  of  work  is  Karl  Cowdery,  O.  C. 
1915,  son  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  K.  L.  Cowdery. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  Oberlin  College 
Mr.  Cowdery  took  a course  at  the  Eugenics  Rec- 
ord Office.  Cold  Springs  Harbor,  Long  Island, 
and  then  went  directly  to  Whittier,  Calif., 
where  the  State  of  California  was  starting  sci- 


KARL  COWDERY,  ’15 


entific  research  work  in  connection  with  its 
state  institutions. 

Mr.  Cowdery  commenced  as  Investigator  in 
the  research  department  at  Whittier,  looking 
into  the  family  conditions  and  histories  of  the 
boys  being  sent  to  the  Whittier  State  School 
and  continued  in  this  work  until  1918  when  he 
spent  ten  months  serving  on  rne  Psychological 
Board  at  Fort  Lee,  Va. 


Upon  his  discharge  from  the  army  Mr.  Cow- 
dery returned  to  Whittier  and  resumed  his 
work  along  research  lines  and  in  August,  1919, 
was  made  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Whittier  Slate  School. 

This  institution  has  become  nationally 
famous  for  the  conduct  of  its  work.  It  was  or- 
iginally the  state  reform  school,  but  its  char- 
acter has  been  gradually  changed  until  it  is 
now  a school  for  delinquent  boys  — boys  whose 
past  has  been  unfortunate  rather  than  criminal 
and  whose  unfortunateuess  can  be  traced 
largely  to  poor  home  conditions  and  influences. 
In  this  school  the  boys  are  now  given  a good 
education  with  special  vocational  training  and 
when  discharged  are  placed  in  different  sur- 
roundings than  that  found  by  the  research  de- 
partment to  have  been  previously  detrimental. 

In  a way  the  school  is  particularly  unique. 
It  provides  an  opportunity  for  education  and 
training  w'hich  the  boys  would  not  be  otherwise 
able  to  obtain.  Conditions  are  infinitely  better 
and  more  acceptable  to  the  boys  than  the  con- 
ditions of  their  homes,  — and  the  boys  realize 
it.  They  are  proud  of  their  school;  its  ath- 
letic teams  compete  with  the  preparatory  and 
high  school  teams  of  Southern  California  and 
they  are  supported  by  a loyal  bunch  of  rooters 
who  are  glad  that  they  are  from  "Whittier 
State.” 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Cowdery  has  been 
Acting  Superintendent  of  the  school  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Superintendent  Nelles,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1921,  at  Ihe  request  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Cowdery  and  Dr.  J.  Harold 
Williams  made  a trip  to  Honolulu  and  con- 
ducted a survey  of  conditions  on  the  Islands 
with  a view  of  instituting  a research  depart- 
ment at  the  University  for  work  similar  to 
that  b<>ing  carried  on  at  Whittier. 

All  this,  before  Mr.  Cowdery  has  reached  the 
age  of  26  years.  And  married,  too,  to  a delight- 
ful Whittier  girl — ^nee  Edith  Graves  — a grad- 
uate of  that  Oberlin  of  California,  Pomona  Col- 
lege. 
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Lawrence  H.  MacDaniels,  ’12 

Otis  F.  Curtis,  ’ll 


When  in  college  Lawrence  MacDaniels  was 
selected  as  center  for  the  mythical  all-Ohio 
football  eleven  even  though  he  was  one  of 
the  lightest  men  who  played  in  that  position. 
This  honor,  together  with  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  having  played  his  full  three  years 
without  ever  taking  out  time  for  injuries,  he 
won  largely  by  his  aggi'essiveness.  He  started 


gree.  As  instructor  and  student  he  was  still 
characterized  by  his  tendency  to  do  a little 
more  and  a little  better  than  the  other  fellow. 
He  was  elected  to  Sigma  Xi,  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  of  science,  and  to  Gamma  Alpha,  a 
graduate  science  fraternity. 

A year  before  completing  the  work  for  his 
degree,  he  and  Pi'ancis  Cochran,  '12,  joined 


LAWRENCE  H.  MAC  DANIELS,  ’12 


a little  quicker,  kept  driving  a little  harder 
than  the  other  fellow,  always  with  his  eyes 
open,  never  letting  down  or  easing  up  even 
when  the  play  seemed  to  be  going  somewhere 
else. 

This  same  aggressiveness  seems  still  to  be 
one  of  his  outstanding  characteristics.  After 
leaving  Oberlin  he  went  to  Cornell  to  study 
Agriculture  but  soon  decided  to  work  towards 
a Ph.D.  in  botany  in  which  subject  he  was  in- 
structor until  1917  when  he  received  his  de- 


forces. After  leaving  Oberlin,  she  was  an 
assistant  in  the  House  of  Refuge  in  Cincin- 
nati, iater  vice-director  and  finally  director  of 
(he  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Cin- 
cinnati. In  this  work  she  helped  in  an  investi- 
gation of  feeble-mindedness  and  its  bearing 
on  delinquency.  She  was  also  active  in  a 
campaign  to  clean  up  the  shows  and  dance 
halls  of  Cincinnati. 

Anxious  to  do  his  part  during  the  war,  Mac 
took  a position  with  the  Botanical  Raw  Prod- 
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ucts  Committee  which  was  a sub  committee  of 
the  National  Research  Council.  In  this  work 
his  botanical  training  was  of  special  value  in 
finding  substitutes  to  be  used  in  the  industries 
and  in  the  war.  When,  for  various  reasons 
outside  of  his  control,  this  work  became  rather 
limited  in  its  usefuiness,  he  cleared  out  and 
took  a position  as  junior  inspector  of  air- 
plane propellers  and  propeller  woods  at  the 
factories  in  Neponset.  Here  his  natural  go- 
getiveness  led  him  to  recover  thousands  of 
board  feet  of  the  finest  oak  timber  which  had 
been  discarded  by  the  chief  inspector  because 
of  its  peculiar  markings  but  which  Mac  proved, 
by  various  tests,  to  be  perfectly  sound.  From 
here  he  went  to  Baltimore  as  chief  inspector 
and  later  returned  to  Neponset  as  chief  in- 
spector. Mrs.  Mac  of  course  was  doing  her 
part  and  held  the  position  of  assistant  in- 
spector. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mac  was  offered  an 
Assistant  Professorship  in  Pomology  at  Cor- 
nell, but  the  needs  of  reconstruction  work  in 
Syria  and  Armenia  appealed  to  them  both  so 
strongly  that  they  each  took  a position  with 
the  Near  East  Relief,  which  took  over  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  relief  work  in  Syria  and 
Armenia.  Mac  was  to  go  as  agricuituralist 
and  Mrs.  Mac  as  general  relief  worker,  but  the 
struggle  to  get  the  barest  necessities  of  food 
and  clothing  did  not  enable  them  to  develop 
much  agriculture.  They  stopped  three  months 
at  Derindje  which  was  to  be  the  base  of  sup- 
plies for  all  of  the  relief  work  in  the  Near 
East.  WTiile  there  Mac  was  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and  it  fell  to  his 
lot  to  clean  up  the  place,  build  mess  halls,  es- 
tablish sanitary  arrangements  and  see  that 
they  were  kept  sanitary,  and  clean  up  the 
mosquito  menace.  As  a result  of  the  mosquito 
control  alone,  malaria  which  was  one  of  the 
worst  single  diseases  in  that  region  was  nearly 
wiped  out. 

From  Derindje  they  went  to  Harpoot,  five 
hundred  miles  from  a railway.  Here  Mr.  Mac 
was  vice-director.  Mrs.  Mac  was  housekeeper 
for  the  unit  of  about  thirty-five  workers  and  it 
was  her  job  to  keep  everyone  happy  on  a 
varied  diet  of  "lamb,  ram,  sheep  and  mutton.” 
She  was  also  bookkeeper  much  of  the  time. 
The  unit  had  the  entire  responsibility,  under 
extreme  difficulties,  of  keeping  four  thousand 
orphans  washed,  fed  and  clothed,  as  well  as 


of  doing  much  other  general  relief  work.  In 
keeping  the  books  Mrs,  Mac  had  to  handle 
nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  a month,  some 
in  gold,  some  in  siiver  and  some  in  paper,  and 
to  keep  things  interesting,  the  relative  values 
of  these  three  were  constantly,  often  dally, 
fluctuating. 

For  about  three  months  Mac  traveled  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  on  horseback,  through  wild 
country,  wild  blizzards,  meeting  wild  people 
and  tame  insects  in  order  to  collect  and  dis- 
tribute wheat  which  the  Turkish  government 
had  turned  over  to  the  relief  units,  but  much 
of  which,  though  officially  in  the  store  houses, 
wasn’t  actually  there  to  be  turned  over.  Per- 
haps to  keep  Mrs.  Mac  from  feeling  too  secure 
during  his  absence,  her  Armenian  friends  on 
several  occasions  brought  her  news  of  the 
death  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  attacked, 
they  reported,  by  the  Turks  or  some  robber 
band. 

At  the  end  of  his  year’s  work  he  w^as  strong- 
ly urged  to  take  charge  of  a relief  unit  at 
Adena,  and  at  a real  salary,  but  he  felt  he 
should  get  back  to  his  regular  job.  Just  as 
he  was  leaving  Constantinople,  someone  kindly 
picked  his  pocket  of  his  entire  salary  of  three 
hundred  dollars  which  he  had  received  for  his 
work  of  about  a year  and  a half.  Perhaps  it 
was  thought  best  that  his  only  gain  from  his 
sojourn  in  the  Near  East  should  be  in  ex- 
perience. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  has 
taken  up  his  work  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pomology  at  Cornell,  He  has  not  "settled 
down,”  however,  but  is  as  aggressive  as  ever 
in  his  teaching,  in  his  research  and  in  the  com- 
munity, Last  summer  he  travelled  in  Mexico 
and  Florida,  studying  materials  for  his  courses 
as  well  as  stretching  his  lungs  and  his  legs 
outside  of  the  regular  beaten  paths. 

In  August,  1921,  a daughter,  Ellen,  joined 
the  Macs  and  she  is  running  true  to  form  in 
keeping  just  ahead  of  most  people  by  having 
grown  two  teeth  before  she  was  four  months 
old. 


The  follo-iving  suhjects  will  be  featured  in 
future  numbers  of  the  Alumni  Magazine: 
March,  women’s  interests;  April,  the  Conserva- 
tory; May,  a memorial  day  number;  June,  boost 
Oberlin;  July,  Commencement. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


College  Faculty 

PRESIDENT  KING’S  ITINERARY 

Jan.  15  18 — Attended  the  Mid-Winter  meeting 
Church  Extension  Boards,  Chicago. 

Jan.  18-19 — Attended  the  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tionai  Council  Commission  on  Missions, 
Chicago. 

Jan.  24 — Address  before  the  Men’s  Club  of  the 
Lakewood  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleve- 
land. 

Jan.  25 — Commencement  address  at  Central 
High  School,  Cleveland. 

Feb.  6-7 — Conference  of  the  Congregational 
Foundation  for  Education  for  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Feb.  12 — Address  before  a mass  meeting  of 
the  University  and  Community  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


Professor  W.  D.  Cairns  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America  at 
Toronto,  Canada.  Mr.  Cairns  is  secretary  of 
the  association. 

Professor  George  D.  Hubbard  spent  the  holi- 
day vacation  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Geography  on  December  28,  and 
later  gave  a lantern  talk  on  the  “Geography  of 
Chengtu”  before  the  Association  of  American 
Geographers.  The  remainder  of  the  vacation 
was  spent  in  the  Congressional  library  looking 
up  bibliography  for  the  books  he  has  in  prep- 
aration. 

Professor  H.  L.  Lutz  addressed  the  American 
Economic  Association,  meeting  at  Pittsburg, 
on  the  subject,  "The  Objective  of  the  Course 
in  Elementary  Economics.’’  Mr.  Lutz  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association.  Mr.  Lutz,  vice  president  of  the 
Ohio  Tax  Association,  gave  an  address  at 
its  second  meeting,  January  19.  The  subject 
of  his  address  was,  “The  Proposed  Changes  in 
the  Existing  System  of  Taxation.” 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  attended  in  Chicago  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  Council  and  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  Library  Association  of 
which  he  is  president,  a meeting  of  the  Bib- 
liographical Society  of  America,  and  the  con- 
ference of  Western  University  and  College 


Libraries.  Later  he  spoke  before  the  Wiscon- 
sin library  on  the  History  of  Printing.  The 
latter  part  of  January  Mr.  Root  goes  East  to 
deliver  addresses  before  the  Syracuse  Library 
School,  the  New  York  State  Library  School  at 
Albany,  the  Simmons  Coliege  Library  School 
at  Boston,  and  the  Massachusetts  Library  Club 
of  the  same  city. 

Professor  K.  W.  Gehrkens  was  present  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Music  Teachers  in  Detroit.  Mr.  Gehr- 
kens is  editor  of  the  association’s  annual  vol- 
ume of -proceedings  and  is  a member  of  the 
directing  board. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Martin  enter- 
tained Dr.  Charles  E.  St.  John  of  the  Mt.  Wilson 
Solar  Observatory.  Dr.  St.  John  formerly  was 
head  of  the  department  of  Physics  and  Astron- 
omy in  Oberlin  College. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges  and  Universities  in  Chicago,  Jan- 
uary 12  and  13,  Dean  Charles  N.  Cole  was  re- 
elected chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Freedom  and  Tenure.  At  this  meeting 
Dean  Cole  as  chairman  of  the  committee  read 
his  yearly  report. 

Professors  Leonard,  Savage  and  Metcalf  rep- 
resented the  college  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Physical  Education  Association  in  New  York 
Christmas  vacation.  Dr.  Leonard  read  a paper 
on  “Training  Teachers  in  Physical  Education” 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Physical 
Training  Directors’  Association,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  Athletic  Research  So- 
ciety for  1922. 

Coach  Metcalf  was  re-elected  secretary  of 
the  Directors’  Association.  Professor  Savage 
was  re-elected  to  the  football  rules  committee 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
for  its  16th  conclave. 

Professor  S.  R.  Williams  delivered  a series 
of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Missouri  under 
the  auspices  of  the  physics  department  of  the 
institution.  On  January  25  he  addressed  the 
whole  physics  department  on  the  subject, 
“Principles  of  Bernoulli  and  some  of  its  ap- 
plications”; January  26  he  spoke  to  the  Phys- 
ics club  on  “Magnetic  Mechanical  Analysis  of 
Steels”;  January  27  he  addressed  the  entire 
student  body  at  the  weekly  chapel  service  on 
“The  Spirit  of  Scholarship.” 
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GAYTER’S  SKATING  RINK 
An  Oberlin  institution  that  has  survived  for  many  years.  The  same  band  still  plays 
the  same  old  tunes 


Conservatory  of  Music 

On  January  31  a second  trio  concert  was 
given  with  great  success  by  Professor  Kessler, 
Professor  Goerner  and  Mrs.  Bennett,  a large 
audience  attending.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
evening  was  a loveiy  trio  by  Robert  Schumann. 
This  faculty  trio  is  becoming  so  strong  in  their 
ensemble  playing  and  winning  such  popularity 
in  Oberlin  circles  that  the  New  York  Alumni 
Association  has  expressed  the  desire  for  a 
recital  by  the  trio  in  New  York.  A concert  has 
been  arranged,  therefore,  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Biltmore  Hotei  in  February,  and  a very 
delightful  program  is  promised.  It  is  possible 
that  the  trio  may  go  on  to  Boston  and  give 
another  concert  there. 

The  last  artist  recital  held  in  Finney  Chapel 
was  by  Oberlin’s  "beloved  pianist,”  Ossip  Ga- 
brilowitsch.  This  popular  musician  played  an 
evening  of  Chopin  and  Schumann,  and  held  the 
audience  to  the  last  minute  with  his  usual  elec- 
tric personality.  Here  is  an  artist  whom 
Oberlin  never  tires  of  hearing  and  is  always 
glad  to  welcome  again.  Director  Morrison 
promises  a good  selection  of  artists  for  the 
second  semester,  the  first  recital  to  be  given 
by  Theo  Karle,  American  tenor. 

From  now  on  the  seniors  will  be  gradually 
coming  into  the  limelight  in  the  way  of  re- 
citals and  public  appearances.  The  first  one 
to  be  given  was  an  organ  recital  by  Miss  Re- 
becca Burgner,  President  of  the  Senior  Class. 
Miss  Burgner  has  been  a pupil  of  Dr.  Andrews 


for  many  years,  and  is  very  popular  in  her 
class  and  with  the  whole  Conservatory  student 
body.  Her  recital  was  well  attended,  and  was 
played  in  a very  finished  style. 

The  Conservatory  was  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Dr.  Trotter  from  England  to 
give  one  of  the  monthly  lectures  in  chapel. 
Dr.  Trotter  spoke  in  a very  interesting  fashion 
about  music  in  education,  and  what  values 
were  derived  from  the  hearing  and  study  of 
music. 

Haiiold  a.  Richey,  c ’21. 


CALENDAR  EVENTS  AT  OBERLIN 
Feb. 

7 Basketball — Otterbein 

8 Second  Semester  begins 

11  Basketball — Western  Reserve 

13  Borgny-Hammar  Ibsen  Players  in 

“Ghosts” 

14  U.  L.  A.  Lecture— W.  W.  Ellsworth 
18  Men's  Glee  Club — Home  Concert 

21  Artist  Recital — Theo.  Karle 

22  Washington’s  Birthday 

10:30 — Address, 

Dr.  Albert  W.  Palmer 
2:30 — Alumni  Council  meeting 
7:30 — Faculty  Reception 
25  Baskelbah — Case 

March 

2 Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 

3 Shansi  Day 

4 Basketball — Miami 
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Student  Life 

When  we  were  younger,  our  parents,  with 
obvious  regard  for  its  moral  effect,  used  to 
tell  us  the  story  of  the  Ant  and  the  Grasshop- 
per. The  tragic  end  of  the  Grasshopper  made 
us  determined  not  to  share  a like  fate.  How- 
ever many  of  us  have  been  scholastic  Grass- 
hoppers and  the  winter  of  our  student  lives  is 
approaching  in  the  person  of  that  ring-tailed 
ghost.  Examinations.  The  faculty  has  an- 
nounced that  the  First  Semester  examinations 
are  to  begin  Friday  January  27  and  last  until 
Februar.v  4.  A four  day  vacation  for  recuper- 
ation is  allowed  those  of  us  who  survive. 
Classes  begin  again  February  8. 

Following  the  examination  theme,  we  have 
the  Psychology  or  “Nut”  tests  which  were 
given  to  the  Freshmen  and  Seniors.  The  great- 
est difference  between  the  two  classes  was  in 
the  information  test  in  which  the  seniors  ex- 
celled. Both  classes  received  the  same  ques- 
tions. In  the  tests  for  speed  and  accuracy,  the 
women  were  superior  to  the  men  but  the  men 
were  much  superior  in  the  mathematical  reas- 
oning test. 

The  Boost  Oberlin  association  has  proved 
that  it  works.  Dozens  of  promising  high  school 
men  are  being  given  Individual  attention  by 
correspondence  as  a result  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  alumni  and  the  student  body. 
Since  the  Christmas  recess  many  more  names 
have  been  sent  in  to  Secretary  Jones.  More 
are  still  needed,  however. 

Students  who  remained  in  Oberlin  during 
the  vacation  were  entertained  by  a series  of 
short  dances  at  the  Recreation  hall,  and 
special  dances  were  given  on  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  Eves.  Tuesday  following  New 
Year’s  a special  dance  was  held  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Men’s  Building  with  music  by  Hines’ 
orchestra. 

The  faculty  of  the  Chemistry  Department 
entertained  22  of  the  25  teachers  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Cleveiand  High  Schools  on  Saturday, 
January  7.  After  an  inspection  tour  of  the 
buildings  they  were  the  guests  of  the  depart- 
ment at  dinner  at  the  Faculty  Club.  After  the 
dinner,  there  was  a discussion  of  teaching 
needs  and  methods. 

Men  who  remained  in  Oberlin  during  the 
Christmas  vacation  were  boarded  at  the  Com- 
mons at  the  low  cost  of  $4.50  a week.  Two 
meals  were  served  and  the  profit  on  the  ven- 
ture was  $18.  The  money  cleared  is  to  be 


used  to  provide  games,  magazines  and  other 
entertainment  for  the  men  of  the  Commons. 
A.  W.  Loy,  ’21,  had  charge  of  the  affair. 

The  Dramatic  Association’s  series  of  good 
moving  pictures  which  have  been  given  in  the 
chapel  has  been  successfully  established  and 
the  fourth  film,  "The  Conquering  Power,” 
based  on  Balzac’s  Eugenie  Grandet,  was  shown 
here  Saturday  and  Tuesday,  January  21  and 
24.  Other  pictures  which  have  been  shown  are 
The  Three  Musketeers,  Disraeli,  and  Dream 
Street.  The  Association  plans  to  present  in  all 
eight  good  pictures. 

Members  of  the  Mandolin  Club  gave  their 
first  concert  of  the  year  before  the  Men’s  Club 
of  Avon,  Wednesday,  January  11.  The  club 
was  well  received  and  during  the  intermission 
Professor  Fredericks,  coach  of  the  club, 
played  a clarinet  solo. 

Sixty  places  are  available  for  students  who 
desire  to  enter  Oberlin  at  mid-year.  Forty  of 
these  places  have  been  taken,  30  of  them  by 
women  and  10  of  them  by  men.  Twenty 
places  yet  remain  for  men. 

Reserve  and  Wesleyan  were  both  victorious 
in  the  Triangular  debate  held  Friday  evening, 
January  20.  Wesleyan  debated  here  on  the 
negative  side  of  the  Open  Shop  Question  while 
Oberlin’s  negative  team  went  to  Cleveland. 
The  decision  at  Cleveland  was  a 2 to  1 victory 
in  favor  of  Reserve  and  at  Oberlin,  the  judges 
awarded  Wesleyan  the  decision  unanimously. 

R.  J.  Herberts,  ’22,  the  Men’s  Liberal  Club 
delegate  to  the  annual  Conference  of  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy  held  in  New 
York  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  gave  a re- 
port on  the  meeting  before  the  Liberal  Club 
Sunday,  January  15,  at  the  Men’s  Building. 
The  leadership  of  progressive  labor  forces  as 
a new  field  for  college  men  to  enter  was  ad- 
vocated at  this  meeting. 

C.VRL  M.  Baumh.vbt,  ’24. 


YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 

About  January  fifteenth  bills  were  sent 
to  all  subscribers  who  had  not  paid  up 
to  October,  1921.  If  you  have  not  re- 
ceived a dun,  you  probably  owe  $2  lor 
the  current  year.  Why  not  add  a mem- 
bership and  become  one  of  the  active 
supporters  of  the  new  A.ssociation  by 
remitting 

$3.50 

(Or  more,  if  you  can  and  will  help). 
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THE  GRAY  MEMORIAL  FUND 
Although  only  six  days  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  returns  from  the  Gray  Memorial 
pamphlets  which  were  mailed  direct  to  all 
members  of  the  classes  of  1908  to  1916  in- 
clusive, 34  pledges  totaling  $625  have  been 
received.  The  average  of  about  $100  a day 
and  $20  per  subscriber  is  in  itself  a tribute  to 
the  popularity  of  Glen  C.  Gray  and  to  the 
soundness  of  the  memorial  plan.  Several 
pledges  of  $2  are  among  the  rest  and  are  fully 
appreciated.  It  is  hoped  that  every  member 
of  the  classes  who  had  a chance  to  know  Glen 
Gray  personally  will  have  a share  in  this  fine 
project. 

In  many  cases  the  gift  first  planned  could 
easily  be  repeated  semi-annually  for  several 
years.  One  subscriber,  having  originally 
pledged  $25,  writes: 

“Please  tear  up  the  subscription  blank  which 
I mailed  to  you  a week  ago  and  file  this  in  its 
place.”  (The  blank  shows  eight  semi-annual 
pledges  of  $25  each  — a total  of  $200.) 

"...  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  my 
feeling  for  Crip  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
but  I never  subscribed  for  anything  more  will- 
ingly than  I do  this.  I believe  that  the  sub- 
scribing to  this  fund  will  do  more  to  bring  the 
alumni  together  and  closer  to  Oberliu  than  any- 
thing I know  of.” 

Up  to  January  23,  pledges  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  following: 

1908 — Stanley  B.  Kent,  J.  B.  Graham;  1909 — 
Joel  B.  Hayden,  E.  L.  Shuey,  Florence  I.  Otis, 
Ersel  Mitchell  Path;  1910 — T.  E.  Harvey,  Lucy 
Bowen,  A.  E.  Fath,  W.  S.  Ament;  1911 — J.  H. 
Nichols,  Clare  M.  Tousley,  Donald  Brodie;  1912 
— Ernest  Rice  Smith,  O.  C.  Bird,  L.  H,  Mac- 
Daniels,  Frances  Cochran  MacDaniels,  Nellie 
Pelton;  1913 — Myrtle  Kellogg  Cheney,  Walter 

L.  Chaney,  L.  E.  Griffith,  Bly  Franks,  Laura 
Helsell  Liddell;  1914 — F.  E.  Radabaugh,  Mark 

M.  Heald,  Lura  E.  Humlong;  1915 — Edith  B. 
Malin,  Nathan  L.  Mack,  Madge  A.  Ward,  Helen 
Hudson  WTriting;  1916— Marie  R.  Vail,  W.  B. 
Kellogg;  former  Students — Griffin  McCarthy, 
Luther  E.  Bedortha. 


BASKETBALL 

Oberlin’s  basketball  team,  with  one  defeat 
charged  against  it,  seems  to  have  caught  its 
stride  at  last.  The  undeniable  dash  of  last 
year’s  quintet,  which  had  not  been  in  evidence 
this  season,  cropped  out  in  the  Kenyon  game 
and  pointed  toward  another  successful  year. 
Coach  Keller  has  five  letter  men  back.  Cap- 


tain Wheeler,  Nye,  Marvin,  Winters,  and  Wood. 
In  addition  to  this  nucleus,  there  are  several 
players  who  have  shown  promise  in  the  open- 
ing games,  some  of  whom  are  Sheffield,  Dyck, 
Jones,  Bowen,  and  Stallings. 

The  opening  game  with  Hiram  was  a sur- 
prise, for  the  visitors,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  no  match  for  Oberlin,  kept  the  score  prac- 
tically even,  until  the  final  few  minutes,  when 
the  Crimson  and  Gold  spurted,  making  the 
final  count  23  - 18.  Marvin  and  Winters  dem- 
onstrated their  excellence  as  guards.  But  the 
general  showing  of  the  team  indicated  lack  of 
team  work  and  the  right  combination. 

Journeying  up  to  Cleveland,  varsity  lost  to 
Reserve  for  the  first  time  in  three  years  of 
athletic  competition.  Although  Reserve  could 
not  get  near  the  basket,  sensational  shots  from 
the  center  of  the  floor  proved  the  undoing  of 
the  Oberlin  team.  Wheeler  started  a rally  in 
the  last  five  minutes,  which  pushed  Oberlin’s 
score  from  10  to  21,  but  Reserve’s  25  points 
were  not  quite  reached  before  the  final  gun. 

In  the  Kenyon  game,  with  the  score  15  to  13 
against  them,  Oberlin’s  basket  tossers  finally 
found  themselves  and  played  a new  brand  of 
basketball.  The  injection  of  Wood,  last  year’s 
center,  into  the  line-up  was  the  chief  cause  of 
this  sudden  change.  Using  a bewildering  at- 
tack the  Oberlin  five  smothered  the  fast  Ken- 
yon team  with  an  avalanche  of  baskets. 
Wheeler  made  nine  field  goals.  The  final 
score  was  34  - 22. 


KEY"  NUMBERS  ABOLISHED 

For  those  who  have  paid  their  sub- 
scription since  January  first,  key  num- 
bers will  no  longer  be  used.  Instead,  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  your  subscrip- 
tion will  be  recorded.  Thus  when  you 
have  paid  for  this  year,  your  name  will 
be  followed  by  JUL  22.  (No  numbers 
are  published  in  August  and  September). 

Alumni  membership  dues  are  recorded 
by  college  years,  current  dues  being  for 
the  year  ’21  - ’22. 

W"hy  not  save  the  office  the  time  and 
expense  of  billing  you,  by  Immediately 
taking  out  a combined  membership  and 
subscription  for  the  year  at 
$3.50 

(Or  more  if  you  can  and  will  help) 
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THE  DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION 
Carrying  eighteen  people,  a repertory  of 
four  modern  one-act  plays,  a full  equipment  of 
scenery,  costumes,  properties  and  lighting  ap- 
paratus, the  Dramatic  Association  opened  its 
Christmas  holiday  tour  in  Flint,  Mich.,  appear- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  Flint  Community 
Players.  The  memhers  of  the  cast  were  en- 
tertained overnight  in  the  homes  of  alumni 
and  friends,  and  next  morning  were  shown 
through  the  plant  of  the  Buiclc  Motor  Com- 
pany, Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Williams  entertained 
the  players  at  dinner  and  the  company  left  for 
Chicago  in  the  afternoon.  Headquarters  were 
established  in  Normal  Park,  and  Saturday  af- 
ternoon w'as  devoted  to  shopping  and  sight- 
seeing in  the  Loop.  Saturday  evening  brought 
a Christmas  Eve  party  at  the  home  of  Frances 
Kilts,  ’22,  with  dancing,  games,  a supper,  and 
the  singing  of  carols.  Sunday  night  the  cast 
were  guests  of  “Chick”  Winslow,  ’24,  and 
Wallace  Winslow,  ’21.  A miniature  tree  with 
gifts  for  all,  story-telling,  carols  and  Christ- 
mas games  filled  a delightful  program.  Mon- 
day night’s  engagement  was  cancelled  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  in  the  community  which  was 
to  have  been  played,  and  the  cast  attended  the 
performance  of  David  Warfield  in  “The  Re- 
turn of  Peter  Grimm.”  Tuesday  night  three 
plays  were  given  at  Winnetka  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  local  Parent-Teachers’  Association, 
in  the  pretty  community  house.  A large  num- 
ber of  High  School  “prospects”  were  canvassed 
and  Oberlin  propaganda  was  effectively  spread. 
Wednesday  noon  brought  luncheon  in  the 
Stevens  restaurant  in  the  city  with  the  Ober- 
lin-Chicago  Club,  followed  by  a matinee  at  the 
Chicago  theatre,  said  to  be  the  finest  “movie” 
house  in  the  country.  That  night  the  com- 
pany played  in  Roseland.  Thursday  afternoon 
Louis  Hart.  ’93,  gave  the  cast  an  automobile 
trip  around  the  city.  The  famous  boulevard 
system  was  visited  and  stops  were  made  at 
the  palm  house  in  Garfield  Park,  the  Lincoln 
Park  Zoological  Garden,  the  University  of 
Chicago  buildings,  Sheridan  drive  and  the  Ken- 
wood residence  district.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart  enter- 
tained the  players  at  dinner  at  the  Union  League 
Club,  followed  by  a theatre  party  at  The  Play- 
house to  see  Gilda  Varesi  in  Enter  Madame. 
Friday  night  brought  a performance  at  Oak 
Park  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pilgrim  Forum. 
Preceding  the  performance  the  cast  were 
guests  at  dinner  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Millikan, 
’90,  ’93,  at  their  home  in  River  Forest.  Satur- 
day afternoon  various  Chicago  theatres  were 


visited  and  a New  Year’s  Eve  party  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Willis  Edson,  ’24,  Normal  Park. 
Sunday  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  Art  Muse- 
um and  Professor  Sherman,  director  of  the 
tour,  entertained  the  players  at  a Chinese  sup- 
per at  the  Mandarin  Inn.  The  company  left 
for  Oberlin  Monday  morning. 

The  Dramatic  Association  is  now  thoroughly 
organized  and  equipped  to  give  performances 
outside  of  Oberlin,  and  is  arranging  dates  for 
the  near  future  in  Cleveland,  Canton,  Marietta, 
Lorain,  and  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and  is  considering 
a return  trip  to  Chicago  during  the  Spring  re- 
cess, March  29  - April  6.  The  management  is 
especially  anxious  to  book  appearances  under 
alumni  auspices  on  a percentage  basis  or  a 
straight  guarantee.  Address  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bucher,  ’22,  Lord 
Cottage. 


INTRAMURAL  ATHLETICS 
Oberlin  men,  who  cannot  make  varsity 
squads,  are  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  in  an  interesting  fashion,  this  winter. 
Thirty  men  are  playing  in  interclass  basket- 
ball. Over  one  hundred  are  taking  part  in 
the  boarding  and  rooming  house  basketball 
games  and  nearly  one  hundred  are  participat- 
ing in  a gigantic  handball  tournament.  These 
varied  athletic  activities  give  practically  every 
man  in  school  a chance  to  take  part  in  weekly 
competition. 


MEN’S  GLEE  CLUB  CHRISTMAS 
ITINERARY 

December  21 — Kent,  Ohio. 

December  22 — Jamestown.  N.  Y. 
December  23 — Warren,  Pa. 
December  26 — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
December  27 — Bedford,  Pa. 
December  28 — Huntington,  Pa. 
December  29 — Philadelphia,  Pa. 
December  30 — Baltimore,  Md. 
December  31 — Washington. . D.  C. 
January  2 — Martinsburg,  W.  Va, 
January  3 — New  Castle,  Pa. 
January  4 — Girard.  Ohio. 

January  5 — Sharon,  Pa. 

January  6 — Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 
January  7 — Marlon,  Ohio. 
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OBERLIN  COLLEGE  GLEE  CLUB 

First  Row—  Skidmore,  JoIIiff,  Plank,  Wood,  Robinson,  Erickson,  Gibbons 
Second  Row — Wright,  Ainiey,  Seller,  Wirkler,  Aughenbaugh,  Emery,  Bain 
Third  Row — Hilberry,  D.  Gurney,  Stailings,  Sanders,  Zeller,  Secrist 
Top  Row — Ward,  Grant,  Seaman,  Forster,  Farmin,  Towiie 


THE  GLEE  CLUB 

Of  the  twenty-eight  men  on  the  Glee  Club 
twenty  report  that  they  were  attracted  to  Ober- 
lin  through  some  alumnus.  Of  these  seven  are 
the  sons  of  Oberlin  parents.  The  reputation  of 
the  facuity  attracted  one  singer,  the  Conser- 
vatory another,  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  left  a third,  the 
Business  College  contributed  a fourth,  three 
or  four  came  purely  by  chance. 

Of  the  five  hundred  men  at  the  football  ban- 
quet those  who  stood  up  in  response  to  a re- 
quest showed  that  about  one-fifth  were  the  sons 
of  Oberlin  parents,  and  more  than  four-fifths 
the  representatives  of  loyai  alumni. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  a little  more  enthusi- 
asm on  the  part  of  the  alumni  might  make 
a substantial  increase  in  the  enrollment  of 
men.  Who  is  your  representative  in  college? 

The  Glee  Club  men  with  immediate  Oberlin 
relatives  are: 

Robert  M.  Bossinger,  brother  of  Mrs.  Cari  R. 
Douglass,  ’15. 

Clarence  Hilberry,  brother  of  Norman  Hil- 
berry, '21. 

Karl  Aughenbaugh,  son  of  Charles  E.  Augh- 
enbaugh, '98. 

Howard  R.  Towne,  brother  of  Esther  Towne, 
’18. 

'William  H.  Seaman,  son  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Sea- 
man. ’98. 


Ray  Gibbons,  son  of  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Gibbons,  ’90. 
Daniel  and  John  Gurney,  sons  of  Frederic 
W.  Gurney,  ’91. 

Theodore  Soller,  brother  of  Marie  Seller,  '13. 
Rufus  H.  Emery,  son  of  Mrs.  Rufus  F.  Em- 
ery (Alice  I.  Jones,  ’91). 

Vernon  C.  Robinson,  brother  of  Leon  Robin- 
son, ex  ’18. 

Arthur  G.  W^ood,  brother  of  Gertrude  N. 
Wood,  M.A.  ’21. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  TRIP 
The  Glee  Club  toured  through  six  states 
and  appeared  before  13,000  people  on  its  recent 
tour.  Thirteen  concerts  were  given;  eight 
other  appearances  were  made — in  church  serv- 
ices four  times,  in  high  schools  three  times, 
and  before  the  City  Club  of  Philadelphia.  The 
locai  chapters  of  the  Alumni  Association  were 
responsible  for  the  club’s  appearances  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Phiiadelphia.  The  largest  audience  to 
hear  the  club  was  the  one  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  church  of  Jason  Noble  Pierce. 
Oberlinites  were  present  in  considerabie  num- 
bers at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  The  club  traveled,  according  to 
its  custom,  in  a Puiiman  private  car;  this  year 
the  special  car  “Advance”  was  chartered  for 
the  tour  and  “Chef”  Bailey  served  for  the 
seventh  time  as  the  club’s  cook. 
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r OPINIONS  AND  REMARKS  I'l 


COLLEGE  OR  FOOTBALL  FIRST? 

To  the  Editor:  — 

Athletics  have  never  been  so  highly  organized 
as  at  the  present  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  especially  in  the  history  of  the 
American  university  and  coilege.  Many  of  the 
large  universities  have  either  built  or  are  build- 
ing stadiums  that  outrival  those  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  Athletic  directors  and 
coaches  are  paid  salaries  that  soar  above  those 
of  the  presidents  of  many  of  the  American  col- 
leges. Students  are  drawn  to  these  universities 
by  hook  or  by  crook  to  play  football,  or  some 
other  form  of  athletics. 

IVlmt  is  it  all  about?  Which  is  first,  the 
college  or  the  athletic  team?  In  many  in- 
stances it  seems  to  me  that  the  school  was 
used  as  a training  quarters  for  the  football 
team.  And  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  play- 
ers left  the  training  quarters,  and  the  next  fall 
a new  set  of  men  came  in  and  took  up  training 
for  the  season. 

I have  taught  in  one  of  the  so-called  (and 
rightly  so)  football  colleges  of  the  country, — 
one  of  those  little  colleges  that  had  the  name 
of  a “ Second  Center  ” attached  to  it.  The 
men  were  given  their  board  and  room  and  ex- 
penses, a very  elastic  thing,  for  coming  to 
school  to  play  football.  The  football  team  was 
not  representative  of  the  student  body,  it 
wasn’t  a team  of  the  school.  It  was  as  mer- 
cenary as  the  Swiss  guard  in  the  court  of  the 
Bourbons  of  France.  These  men  felt  as  if  they 
owned  the  school,  they  broke  up  the  school’s 
traditions,  spirit,  and  morale.  These  football 
students  had  great  difficulties  in  scholarship, 
only  managing  to  keep  eligible  by  the  lowest 
margin  possible.  After  Thanksgiving  they 
would  drop  out  of  school,  unless  they  were  to 
play  basketball. 

Growing  tired  of  this  order  of  things,  we 
made  an  attempt  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  sys- 
tem,—and  we  did  to  a great  extent.  We  have 
still  some  way  to  go  before  athletics  reach  the 
standard  that  they  now  hold  in  Oberlin;  but  we 

are  on  our  way  upward. 

I understand  there  are  those  in  the  Oberlin 
alumni  body  who  would,  unthinking  of  the  re- 
sults, foster  such  a system  on  Oberlin,  — I 
mean  men  who  wish  Oberlin  to  go  In  for  ath- 


letics like  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Lafay- 
ette, West  Virginia,  or  Pitt.  I personally  know 
the  coach  of  one  of  these  schools,  having  been 
on  the  same  faculty  with  him,  and  I can  say 
I would  never  have  a son  of  mine,  or  a friend 
of  mine,  learn  football  from  him  as  he  coaches 
a team.  The  men  on  his  team  are  collected  in 
the  manner  of  the  major  league  baseball  clubs. 
A mere  student  at  one  of  the  schools  has  no 
chance  to  play  football;  he  isn’t  given  half  a 
chance. 

As  for  the  argument  that  successful  football 
teams  increase  the  enrollment  of  the  college,  I 
believe  that  in  the  long  run  winning  semi-pro- 
fessional teams  affect  the  enrollment  very  lit- 
tle, if  at  all.  President  Garfield  of  Center  col- 
lege wrote  in  reply  to  a letter  of  our  dean  say- 
ing that  after  their  successful  football  season 
of  1920,  there  was  an  increase  of  fifteen  students 
in  Center  the  following  fall. 

The  dropping  of  Coach  Dietz  of  Pnrdue,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  had  offered  $100  a 
month  net  to  high  school  athletes,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  of  stopping  somewhere 
this  side  of  out-and-out  professionalism.  I 
know  that  Oberlin  wiil  never  embark  on  a 
course  that  would  lead  inevitably  to  some  such 
disgrace.  ’2®- 


THE  RECTOR  SCHOLARSHIPS 
To  the  Editor:  — 

The  receipt  of  a request  for  funds  for  the 
Gray  Memorial  Fund  has  crystallized  an  in- 
tention to  write  a few  thoughts  to  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Magazine  regarding  the  shortage-of- 
men  situation  in  Oberlin. 

1st.  It  is  my  finn  conviction  after  teaching 
in  three  colleges  and  universities  having  fra- 
ternities that  the  nnmber  of  men  in  Oberlin 
win  be  increased  by  the  introduction  of  fra- 
ternities, but  that  the  bcncficiot  effects  would 
not  bo  worth  the  cost. 

2nd.  I believe  that  the  number  of  men  could 
be  increased  by  a strengthening  of  depart- 
ments especiaiiy  appealing  to  men. 

3rd.  The  Gray  Memorial  Fund  offers  a 
splendid  means  for  drawing  men  of  the  highest 
type  to  Oberlin.  1 wish  I could  make  my  con- 
tribution to  it  ten  times  as  great  as  it  is. 
In  this  connection,  I believe  the  plan  of  the 
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Edward  Rector  Scholarship  Fund  at  DePauw 
University  wouid  be  vaiuabie  to  direct  the  de- 
veiopment  of  the  Gray  I'Aind. 

Edward  Rector,  a wealthy  Chicago  lawyer, 
has  endowed  400  scholarships  at  DePauw  Uni- 
versity — value  $125  per  year,  to  be  given  to 
honor  men  graduates  of  Indiana  High  Schools. 
The  purpose,  as  I take  it,  is  to  make  "scholar- 
ship popular"  among  Indiana  High  Schools  and 
DePauw  University  men  and  to  bring  an  in- 
creasing number  of  high  grade  men  to  De- 
Pauw. First  choice  is  given  to  men  of  high 
moral  standards  who  are  either  first  or  second 
in  their  high  school  classes.  If  neither  the 
first  nor  second  ranking  man  desires  a schol- 
arship, any  recommended  man  in  the  highest 
10  per  cent  of  his  class  will  be  considered.  In 
addition,  the  highest  ranking  Freshman,  Soph- 
omore or  Junior  at  DePauw,  man  or  woman,  is 
given  a scholarship  for  the  rest  of  his  course. 
If  already  a Rector  Scholar,  $100  cash  is  given. 
To  the  ten  highest  Freshmen  men  aside  from 
Rector  Scholars  and  the  highest  ranking  stu- 
dent, Rector  Scholarships  are  given  for  the 
balance  of  their  course.  To  keep  a scholar- 
ship, an  average  grade  of  B must  be  main- 
tained. 

The  effect  of  such  scholarships  in  this,  their 
third  year  of  operation,  cannot  yet  be  stated 
with  certainty.  Certainly  DePauw  is  now  get- 
ting the  ranking  men  of  Indiana  high  schools. 
An  intelligence  test  of  last  year’s  Rector  Schol- 
ars shows  a high  grade  of  intelligence.  The 
required  standard  of  B with  no  failures  Is  not 
so  high  as  to  turn  out  a group  of  “gray 
grinds.” 

This  offers  a definite  plan  on  which  to  base 
the  Gray  scholarships.  They  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  may  well 
be  limited  to  men  recommended  for  character 
by  members  of  the  Gray  Memorial  committee 
from  the  ranking  men  of  high  schools  and 
preparatory  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Such  a development  would  augur  well  for  the 
future  of  Oberlin  as  the  Edward  Rector  Schol- 
arships augur  well  for  the  future  of  DePauw. 

Yours  for  Oberlin, 

E11XE.ST  Rice  Smith. 


THE  OBERLIN  TRADITION 
To  the  Editor:  — 

The  editorial  comment  upon  Professor 
Miller's  notice  of  Devere  Allen’s  assumption  of 
the  editorship  of  the  World  Tomorrow  in  the 
January  issue  calls  for  a reply.  It  seems  to 


me  to  misapprehend  the  distinction  between 
a principle  and  the  application  of  a principle. 
Mr.  Allen  maintained  “the  traditions  of  dear- 
est value  to  Oberlin”  in  precisely  the  same 
way  that  Theodore  M^eld  helped  to  establish 
those  traditions.  Both  stood  tor  what,  at  the 
time,  were  extremely  unpopular  causes,  and 
risked  social  ostracism  because  they  believed 
so  intensely  in  an  ideal  that  they  were  willing 
to  suffer  for  it.  That  is  what  the  college  itself 
did  in  its  heroic  days,  and  that,  I take  is,  is  in 
essence  “the  tradition  of  dearest  value  to 
Oberlin.”  The  comment  takes  exception  to 
Mr.  Allen’s  “obstructionist  and  pacifistic  atti- 
tude during  the  war  which  have  neither  prece- 
dent nor  warrant  in  the  light  of  the  record  of 
Oberlin  in  the  nation’s  two  great  wars.”  Does 
the  editor  mean  to  intimate  that  because  the 
college  has  supported  the  country  in  two 
wars,  therefore  it  is  committed  to  that  policy 
tor  the  future?  If  Senator  Fall  should  have 
his  way  and  lead  this  country  into  a war  with 
Mexico,  would  we  be  precluded  by  our  “prece- 
dents” from  opposing  such  a policy?  The 
question  whether  Mr.  Allen  was  right  or  wrong 
in  the  application  of  his  idealism  to  the  par- 
ticular issues  of  1917  is  beside  the  point.  The 
thing  that  makes  him  a true  son  of  Oberlin  is 
the  fact  that,  in  the  interest  of  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a great  ideal,  he  was  willing  to 
suffer  in  an  unpopular  cause.  Perhaps  in  this 
connection  a rereading  of  Lowell’s  “The  Pres- 
ent Crisis”  and  a renewed  consideration  of  the 
famous  dictum  “Don’t  quote  Finney  to  me” 
might  be  beneficial. 

Kemper  Fullerton. 

Professor  Fullerton  has  rephrased  the  dis- 
tinction the  editor  attempted  to  make;  namely 
that  Mr.  Allen’s  courageous  maintenance  of 
his  principles  in  the  face  of  a hostile  society 
and  the  Oberlin  faculty  vote  to  allow  him  to 
publish  his  views  at  a time  when  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  faculty  strenuously 
disagreed  with  him,  were  examples  of  the 
best  Oberlin  tradition;  but  that  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Allen’s  belief,  namely  pacifism,  either 
in  the  abstract  or  as  applied  to  this  war,  have 
never  been  widely  held  in  Oberlin.  Whether 
pacificism  (which  may  be  defined  as  opposi- 
tion to  war  after  it  has  begun  or  at  a time 
when  the  causes  for  war  have  neither  been 
eliminated  nor  controlled)  will  ever  be  gener- 
ally accepted  in  Oberlin  is  another  question. 
Meanwhile  all  can  unite  on  a program  to  make 
“the  next  war”  impossible.  — The  Editor. 
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THE  ALUMNI  ASSOC  I AT  I O N 1 


SEMI-ANNUAL  COUNCIL  MEETING 
The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Council  will  bo  held  in  the  Men’s  Building  at 
2:30  on  the  afternoon  of  Washington’s  Birth- 
day, February  22.  All  councilors  representing 
classes  or  local  chapters  are  urged  to  attend,  if 
possible,  and  to  help  in  determining  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Association. 

Immediately  folowing  the  Council  meeting 
there  will  be  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


CHAPTER  OF  ILLINOIS 
On  Saturday  noon,  January  7,  about  ninety 
Oberlinites  from  Chicago  and  vicinity  gathered 
at  the  Union  League  Club  for  a luncheon.  Mr. 
Louis  N.  Hart,  ’93,  presided  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Ewing,  the  president.  The  Alumni  Sec- 
retary gave  a brief  summary  of  his  impres- 
sions of  the  college  after  nine  years’  absence 
and  presented  the  work  of  the  alumni  associa- 
tion and  the  desirability  of  establishing  a lo- 
cal scholarship.  Many  questions  were  asked 
about  Oberlin  today  and  the  after-discussion 
lasted  until  nearly  dinner  time. 


CHAPTER  OF  THE  TWIN  CITIES 
The  Alumni  Secretary  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Chapter  of  the  Twin  Cities  the  night 
of  January  10  at  the  home  of  A.  C.  Andrews, 
245  Clifton  Avenue,  Minneapolis.  Sixty-six 
members  of  the  Association  heard  an  enlight- 
ening talk  by  Mr.  Ament  on  Oberlin  affairs  in 
general  and  their  particular  application  to  the 
alumni. 

He  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  educationally 
Oberlin  was  never  at  a higher  standard  than 
today  and  emphasized,  also,  the  point  that  the 
keenest  spirit  of  cooperation  now  exists  be- 
tween students  and  faculty  and  the  various  so- 
cieties and  organizations.  The  development  of 
the  Gray  memorial  fund  was  outlined  and  the 
athletic  situation  was  reviewed  optimistically. 
Special  attention  was  called  to  efforts  to  en- 
roll all  alumni  as  members  of  the  general  as- 
sociation and  to  increase  the  subscription  lists 
of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

At  a business  session  Carl  II.  Slocum  (12) 
of  St.  Paul  was  elected  president  of  the  Twin 


Cities'  Association,  with  Mrs.  A.  M.  Sheldon 
(Pay  Wenk,  ’12)  of  Minneapolis,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Louis  Zavodsky  (’15)  also  of  Min- 
neapolis, secretary-treasurer. 

Musical  numbers  were  presented  by  Robert 
Fullerton,  who  was  a student  in  the  Conserva- 
tory in  1897;  Mrs.  Chai-les  Paske,  who  studied 
in  the  Conservatory  in  1911  and  1912,  aud  Mrs. 
L.  V.  Koos,  wife  of  the  man  who  made  ora- 
tory famous  prior  to  his  graduation  in  1907. 
John  Angle,  retiring  president,  presided  over 
the  formal  program,  which  preceded  refresh- 
ments and  dancing. 

Albert  H.  Cook. 


CHAPTER  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Alumni  and  former  students  in  South  Da- 
kota organized  a local  chapter  January  11  at 
Sioux  Falls.  The  Alumni  Secretary  addressed 
the  initial  meeting  and  directed  the  organiza- 
tion. Those  present  were  Mrs.  A.  E.  (Lucy 
Hoskins)  Ayres,  ’94;  Mrs.  Clare  W.  S.  Coul- 
ter, ’99;  A.  A,  McDonald,  ’00;  Miss  Harriett 
Jenney,  ’03;  Mrs.  Margery  Ruth  Weber,  Cons. 
’05;  Mrs.  F.  H.  (Donna  King)  Weatherwax, 
Cons.  ’12;  L.  Wendell  Fifleld,  ’13;  Mrs.  L.  W. 
(Juanita  Sloan)  Fifleld,  ’14;  C.  Rufus  Rorem, 
’16.  Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are: 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Ayres,  president;  Mrs.  L.  W.  Fifleld, 
vice-president;  C.  Rufus  Rorem,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Ament  also  addressed  the  College  Club, 
which  is  composed  of  seniors  and  juniors  of  the 
high  school  who  contemplate  further  educa- 
tion. He  was  introduced  by  A.  A.  McDonald, 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools  in  Sioux 
Falls. 

C.  R.  Rorem, 
Secretary. 


MISSOURI  CHAPTER 
On  the  evening  of  January  11  thirty-flve 
loyal  Oberlinites  gathered  in  the  Daniel  Boone 
room  of  the  Statler  Hotel  to  sing  songs,  revive 
Oberlin  memories  of  other  days,  and  through 
the  Alumni  Secretary  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Ob<'rlin  of  today.  The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tenney 
and  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  M.  Brodie  were 
honored  guests. 
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NEBRASKA  CHAPTER 

The  Nebraska  Oberlin  Alumni  held  their  an- 
nual dinner  on  the  evening  of  January  13,  1922, 
at  the  University  Club  building  in  Omaha,  in 
honor  of  the  Alumni  Secretary.  Thirty-seven 
aiumni  and  friends  of  Oberlin  were  present. 
Mr.  Ament  .gave  us  a very  comprehensive  re- 
port on  the  affairs  of  Oberiin,  with  his  own 
personal  interpretation  of  changes  during  the 
last  few  years.  His  viewpoint  bridged  the  gap 
between  onr  individual  days  at  Oberlin  and  the 
present  conditions  there.  We  appreciated  the 
detail  into  which  he  went,  which  brought  back 
and  renewed  the  warm  relationship  of  the 
Alumni  for  our  Ainia  Mater. 

This  was  the  first  annual  dinner  held  for  six 
years,  the  last  being  on  January  27,  1916.  Con- 
ditions preceding  our  entry  into  the  Worid 
War  and  the  years  following  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  hold  a meeting  until  last  night. 

The  officers  of  the  Nebraska  Association  for 
the  past  six  years  were;  President,  Miss  Lucy 
M.  Haywood,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  secretary,  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Mattson,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

New  officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Presi- 

dent, Mr.  Fred  P.  Loomis,  Omaha,  Nebr,;  sec- 
retary, Miss  Bertha  C.  Clarke,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Charles  Mattson,  ’09. 

Alumni 

’51 — Charlotte  Butler  Lang  died  on  October 
13  in  her  92d  year.  After  graduating  from 
Oberlin  in  a class  of  many  famous  leaders  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  period,  she  maiTied  John 
Locke  Lang,  a man  of  strong  convictions  and 
purposes  like  her  own.  One  daughter  died 
in  infancy  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lang  adopted  and 
reared  two  children,  John  W.  Leedy,  now  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Marion  College,  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Lord,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  with 
whom  Mrs.  Lang  made  her  home  during  the 
last  eighteen  years.  Nine  years  ago  she  suf- 
fered from  a broken  hip,  which  left  her  unable 
to  walk  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Mrs.  Lang 
taught  young  people  for  over  forty  years,  ten 
years  of  which  was  spent  in  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  Columbus;  afterwards  she  taught 
in  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  She  had 
the  friendly  temperament  and  tact  that  won 
the  instant  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  young 
people  and  she  W’as  an  influence  which  was  al- 
ways for  all  that  was  best. 


CHAPTER  OF  CENTRAL  IOWA 
Alumni  of  Des  Moines  and  vicinity  gathered 
for  their  annual  dinner  and  election  of  officers 
on  January  17.  The  new  officers  are:  Nathan 

Mack.  ’15,  president:  Lloyd  Lewis,  vice-presi- 
dent; lola  B.  Quigley,  secretary.  The  Des- 
Moine  alumni  present  took  out  100%  member- 
ship in  the  Alumni  Association. 


CHAPTER  OF  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
About  a dozen  alumni  gathered  at  the  Pro- 
fessional Women’s  Club  January  12  to  discuss 
Oberlin  affairs.  Miss  Cora  Hunter,  ’09,  was 
reelected  president  and  George  Hubbard,  '21, 
secretary-treasurer. 


MIDLAND  CHAPTER 

On  the  evening  of  January  18  a few  Oberlin 
alumni  of  Kansas  City  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Kirshner  and  discussed  the  Ober- 
lin of  today. 


LOS  ANGELES  WOMEN’S  CLUB 

The  Women's  Club  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Chapter  meets  for  monthly  lunches  at  the 
Orange  Tea  Shop,  649  South  Hope  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  mouth. 

Personals 

'59 — Mrs.  lone  T.  Hanna,  now  84  years  old, 
has  written  an  interesting  account  of  enter- 
taining the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell 
ill  Denver  back  in  the  ’90’s.  “ She  was  one  of 
the  loveliest  guests  I ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
ministering  to  as  she  was  so  delightful  to  meet 
and  so  unexactiug  as  a guest.  . . . The  picture 
in  the  magazine  seems  to  me  perfect  of  her,  so 
gentle  and  mild.  . . . Her  old  age  has  been  a 
beautiful  one.” 

’65 — Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner  and  Mrs.  Keren 
Osborne  Warner,  Hon.  A.M.  ’02,  w'ith  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mastick,  ’92,  left 
New  York  January  12  and  will  spend  the  win- 
ter in  California,  going  by  way  of  Panama. 
They  plan  to  spend  several  weeks  in  San 
Diego  with  Miss  Mary  Cowles,  a student  In 
Oberlin  for  several  years,  aiil  daughter  of  J.  G. 
W.  Cowles,  a trustees  of  Oberlin  from  1874- 
1914.  Mrs.  Mastick  hopes  to  attend  her  class 
reunion  in  June. 

t-’68 — Rev.  Robert  Massey  Webster  died  at 
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his  home,  1749  Summit  Avenue,  Pasadena, 
on  September  17.  Mr.  Webster  was  born  In 
London,  England,  and  received  his  A.B.  degree 
in  1864  from  Hanover  College,  Indiana. 
After  receiving  his  B.D.  degree  from  Oberlin 
he  was  in  Berlin  for  ten  years,  and  then  held 
pastorates  in  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  and  Elmonte, 
Cal.  Mr.  Webster  is  the  author  of  the  book, 
" The  Gospel  that  Jesus  Preached,”  1914,  " The 
Kingdom  of  God  and  Socialism,”  1903,  and  a 
number  of  pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles. 

'68 — Died,  at  her  home  in  Berkeley,  Cal., 
after  a long  and  painful  illness,  Mary  Comings, 
wife  of  Cornelius  B.  Bradley.  The  funeral  was 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  December  14  at  her 
home.  Mrs.  Bradley  was  born  in  Greensboro, 
Vt.,  on  October  12,  1844,  and  graduated  in 
Oberlin  with  the  class  of  '68.  She  married 
Cornelius  B.  Bradley  July  31,  1871.  They  went 
to  Siam  for  foreign  missionary  work,  but  on 
account  of  Mr.  Bradley’s  health  returned  to 
this  country  and  for  many  years  Mr.  Bradley 
was  professor  in  the  English  department  of 
University  of  California,  retiring  as  professor 
emeritus  seven  years  ago. 

'71 — Alice  Cole,  whose  address  was  reported 
as  unknown,  is  living  at  53  North  Ninth  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  About  a year  ago  Miss  Cole 
had  a stroke  of  apoplexy,  which  resulted  in 
the  complete  paralysis  of  her  left  side,  but 
she  can  hear  and  speak  and  laugh  and  enjoy 
herself  and  can  write  letters.  She  reads  con- 
stantly and  takes  a great  deal  of  interest  in 
public  affairs.  Articles  and  literature  of  in- 
terest will  no  doubt  be  greatly  enjoyed. 

’72 — Ex-Senator  Theodore  Burton  expects  to 
be  present  at  the  reunion  of  his  class  next 
Commencement. 

’72 — Rev.  A.  L.  Gridley,  retired  minister  and 
author  of  a number  of  books  on  religious  and 
scientific  subjects,  is  now  living  in  Campbeli, 
N.  Y.  He  writes  he  expects  to  come  next  Com- 
mencement to  the  fiftieth  reunion  of  his  class. 

’74 — Mrs.  G.  Stanley  Pope  (Rebecca  Koons) 
is  living  at  Mission  Hill,  S.  Dak. 

’75 — Mrs.  Albert  W.  Bishop  (Emma  I.  Crum- 
rine)  is  a teacher  at  Redfleid,  S.  Dak. 

77 — Dr.  William  F.  Blackman,  after  nine 
years  as  a professor  at  Yale  and  thirteen  years 
as  president  of  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park, 
Fia.,  has  retired  to  his  4,000  acre  ranch  on  the 
St.  John’s  river  near  Sanford,  Fla,  Tlie  ’Tampa 
Trihune  recently  had  a column  article  describ- 
ing his  valuable  public  services  to  the  slate  of 
Florida  as  a member  of  the  State  Sanitary  Board, 


piesident  of  the  Fiorida  Live  Stock  Association, 
and  of  the  Florida  Syrup  Association,  which  is 
developing  the  sugar  cane  Industry  of  the 
state.  He  is  in  constant  demand  for  public 
addresses. 

’79 — Mrs.  A.  A.  Wright  spent  part  of  the 
Christmas  vacation  with  her  friend.  Miss  Helen 
A.  Pepoon,  ’78,  who  has  recently  retired  from 
a professorship  in  Whitman  College,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.  Mrs.  Wright  also  visited  her 
son,  Norman,  ’18,  in  Jersey  City. 

’84 — Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Young  (Ella  C.  Ben- 
ham)  died  at  her  home,  1934  East  84th  Street, 
Cleveland,  on  December  16.  Until  her  mar- 
riage in  1892  Mrs.  Young  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cleveland. 

’85 — Minnie  A.  Stow,  librarian,  city  library. 
Long  Beach,  Cal.,  has  just  built  a new  home 
and  is  living  at  433  Zona  Court,  Long  Beach. 
Mail  should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  library. 

’85 — Gordon  W.  Noble  has  for  some  time 
been  the  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
Omaha,  Neb. 

ex-acad.  ’85-’86 — Harry  Bowen  Smellie  is  a 
teacher  in  Central  high  school,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

’89 — Frederick  L.  Allen  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  Farmer’s  Institute,  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ohio 
State.  Mr.  Allen  is  preparing  to  hold  confer- 
ences all  over  the  state  and  a very  large  at- 
tendance is  expected. 

’90 — E.  Milton  Fairchild  was  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Mary  S.  Cutler  Fairchild,  on 
December  20.  Mr.  Fairchild  is  chairman  of 
the  Character  Education  Institution,  with 
offices  at  3770  McKinley  Street,  Chevy  Chase, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

ex-con.  ’91-’93 — Mrs.  T.  T.  Holway  (Char- 
lotte Tichenor)  recently  lost  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Vernon  Tichenor,  Waukesha,  Wis.  The  Rev. 
Theodore  Holway  is  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  Tw'o  Rivers,  Wis. 

'92 — Anna  S.  Taylor  has  changed  her  al- 
dress  to  527  Main  Street,  Rockford,  111. 

’93— Mrs.  F.  D.  Jackson  (Martha  P.  Little) 
has  moved  from  Alma,  Kans.,  to  Fairview 
Kansas. 

’94— Mrs.  Amos  E.  Ayres  (Lucy  M.  Hoskins), 
president  of  the  South  Dakota  Chapter  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  is  one  of  the  civic  leaders 
of  Sioux  Falls.  Her  two  sons  are  nearly  of 
college  age.  Address,  910  S.  Phillips  Avenue. 

•94 — joiiii  w.  Molt  announces  the  removal  of 
his  law  office  to  253  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 
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■99 — Tlie  husband  of  Clare  Sylvester  Coulter. 
VIncil  C.  Coulter,  is  president  of  Sioux  Falis 
College,  Sioux  Falis,  S.  Dak. 

>99 — The  address  of  Matilda  Brandt  Atwood 
and  Rev.  Aifred  Ray  Atwood,  S.  T.  M.  ’18,  is 
5219  Kensington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr. 
Atwood  is  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Con- 
gregational Conference.  It  is  the  boast  of  Dr. 
Atwood  that  he  has  sent  at  least  one  student 
a year  to  Obt'rlin  College.  At  present  he  is 
represented  here  by  three  students. 

acad.  ’99-’00 — J.  H.  Kiplinger's  address  is. 
Office  Reparation  Commission,  1 Panorama- 
weg,  Wiesbaden,  Germany. 

’00 — Edna  Manuel  Scott,  care  Chaplain  E. 
W.  Scott,  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, W^ashington,  D.  C. 

'00 — Archibald  A.  McDonald,  for  twenty 
years  teacher,  principai  and  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak,,  is  now  erecting 
a second  unit  of  his  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
high  school  quadi-angle.  The  buildings  are  of 
the  high  grade  local  red  granite.  An  auditor- 
ium seating  2,500  is  planned  to  take  care  of  the 
rapidly  growing  student  body.  A feature  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  high  school  is  a College  Club,  com- 
posed of  students  planning  to  pursue  higher 
education.  In  his  college  days  Mr.  McDonald 
was  a four-year  letter  man  in  football  and  cap- 
tain in  1900.  In  both  literal  and  figurative 
sense  of  the  term,  Mr.  McDonald  is  one  of  the 
big  men  of  South  Dakota. 

a.  m.  ’01 — Dr.  Delphine  Hanna  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Cocoanut  Grove  after  spending 
six  months  in  the  north. 

’01 — Rev.  W.  Moreton  Owen,  formerly  assist- 
ant pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  church 
in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  now  taken  the  inde- 
pendent pastorate  of  the  third  church.  Bunker 
Hill  Congregational  church.  A reception  was 
given  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  by  their  former  par- 
ishioners, who  presented  to  Mr.  Owen  a gold 
watch  and  chain  with  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  attached,  and  to  Mrs.  Owen  a new  Mehlin 
piano  as  a tangible  expression  of  their  love 
and  esteem.  Mr.  Owen  received  his  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1904. 

’02 — Margery  Strong  is  in  Tryon,  N.  C.,  for 
the  year,  having  given  up  her  work  in  Duluth 
because  of  ill  health. 

’02 — Mrs.  Laura  Merrill  Andrews  of  743 
Wyllie  Street.  Honolulu,  is  actively  engaged  in 
D.  A.  R.  work,  in  the  W^oraen’s  Auxiliary  of  the 
American  Legion,  especially  interested  in  of- 
fering hospitality  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  in 


college  club  activities  and  in  addition  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Woman’s  Society  of  Central 
Union  Church  of  that  city.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Merrill 
of  228  Oak  Street,  Oberlin,  is  spending  the 
winter  with  her  daughter. 

’03 — Harriett  A.  Jenney  took  a day’s  vaca- 
tion from  her  duties  as  principal  of  the  high 
school  of  Valley  Springs,  S.  Dak.,  to  attend  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  meeting  at  Sioux  Falls. 

’03 — Mary  I.  Dick  of  the  department  of  phys- 
ical education  in  Oberlin,  is  spending  three 
months  with  her  brother  Frank  in  Cocoanut 
Grove. 

’03 — Gail  Lowry  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of 
Mines  made  a holiday  trip  to  Florida,  visiting 
Frances  Whitney  Morley  at  Mt.  Dora  and  Dr. 
Delphine  Hanna  at  Cocoanut  Grove. 

’04 — C.  Harold  Sackett  is  assistant  principal 
of  Ben  Blewett  junior  high  school,  St.  Louis. 
His  address  is  5475  Vernon  Avenue. 

Caroline  A.  Strong,  a former  Oberlin  resi- 
dent and  a student  in  the  Conservatory,  died 
Wednesday,  December  21,  at  Lakeside  hospital, 
Cleveland,  following  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis. She  was  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
school  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  for  several 
years  and  had  recently  been  employed  in  the 
same  capacity  in  Warren,  Ohio. 

’05 — Ernest  B,  Comstock  has  recently  been 
elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  North  Dallas 
high  school,  which  is  just  being  completed  at 
a cost  of  ,?1,000,000.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  high  schools  in  the  south  and  will 
accommodate  2.000  students.  His  address  is 
4622  Virginia  Street. 

’05 — A letter  from  Mr.  J.  P,  Goodrich,  former 
governor  of  Indiana,  written  from  Samara,  Rus- 
sia, tells  of  visiting  Anna  Louise  Strong  in  a 
hospital,  ill  and  delirious  with  the  deadly  ty- 
phus which  rages  there  only  in  cold  weather. 
Her  father  reports  that  she  is  recovering.  Miss 
Strong  has  succeeded  Anna  Haines  in  relief 
work  in  the  famine  district  of  Russia  under 
the  American  Friends  S<*rvice  Committee  of 
Philadelphia.  Miss  Strong  states  in  a pamph- 
let, published  by  the  committee,  that  the  fam- 
ine district  stretches  1500  miles  north  and 
south  and  several  hundred  east  and  west,  af- 
fecting over  twenty  million  people.  By  dis- 
tributing milk,  soap,  fats,  and  medicines  to  the 
children  through  the  schools  they  have  reached 
over  35,000  children  since  August,  1920. 

’07 — A letter  from  Homer  L.  Carr,  received 
recently,  corrects  earlier  information  offered 
concerning  him.  He  is  located  at  1112  Mills 
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Building,  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  is  a mining  c>n- 
gineer  for  the  Mexican  mining  department  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co. 

’07 — Nell  Chase,  who  was  injured  in  Cleve- 
land last  fall  by  an  automobile,  has  been 
obliged  to  give  up  her  year’s  study  and  with 
her  mother  has  taken  rooms  at  140  Elm 
Street,  Oberlin. 

ex-’06,  ’09 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Paterson 
(Edith  Stimson)  have  recently  removed  from 
2990  Edgehill  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  708 
8th  Street,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr. 
Paterson  has  been  elected  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  American  Magnesium  Corporation. 

'09,  c’lO — George  S and  Bessie  M.  McClure 
Dickinson  are  in  Europe  studying,  on  leave  of 
absence  from  Vassar  College.  They  spent  the 
fall  in  England  and  will  be  in  Paris  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

'09 — Richard  CaiToll,  who  was  listed  as  lost, 
lives  at  1141  North  Laramie  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

’09 — Word  has  been  received  of  the  death  of 
Clarence  Ray  Craig,  the  husband  of  Ethel 
Vennum  Craig,  last  August.  Mrs.  Craig  is  still 
making  her  home  at  18  S.  12th  Street,  Phoe- 
nix, Arlz. 

'09 — William  M.  Burton,  on  January  1st, 
joined  with  other  well  known  lawyers  of  Omaha 
in  forming  the  firm  of  McKenzie,  Cox,  Burton 
& Harris,  440  Peters  Trust  Bldg.,  Omaha. 

’10 — Pliny  L.  Solether,  as  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Drake,  Solether  & Evans  of  Minneapolis, 
has  aided  in  the  long  uphill  fight  of  the  farm- 
ers of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  to  estab- 
lish the  Farmers’  Equity  Exchange  for  co- 
operative elevators  and  wheat  marketing.  His 
quiet,  honest,  courageous  work  is  a chapter  in 
the  history  of  social  readjustment  that  should 
sometime  be  written.  The  result  of  the  long 
fight  is  that  the  non-political  cooperative  move- 
ment is  being  recognized  as  the  logical  solution 
of  the  struggle  of  bourbon  and  radical  in  the 
northwest. 

’10,  ’15 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilhur  Swan  were  at 
the  station,  Akron,  S.  Dak.,  to  greet  the  Alumni 
Secretary  as  he  passed  through  on  the  way  to 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  loyalty  that  brings  peo- 
ple out  of  warm  homes  to  welcome  for  half  a 
minute  a representative  of  Alma  Mater  should 
not  pass  without  record.  Mr.  Swan  received 
his  Master’s  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1914  and 
Mrs.  Swan  (Enid  Sutton)  in  1916. 

g'16 — An  Injury  received  by  Frank  S. 
Kenyon  last  summer  when  a cyclone  blew  down 


the  tent  in  which  he  had  been  giving  a Chau- 
tauqua entertainment  has  prevented  concert 
work  this  fall.  Mr.  Kenyon  is  now  sufficiently 
recovered  to  plan  a tour  in  western  Kansas 
with  a program  chiefly  by  American  compos- 
ers. Most  effective  of  these  numbers  is  “Juba 
Dance”  by  R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  Con.  ’08. 

’ll — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwood  Street  (Augusta 
Jewett)  and  their  four  children  are  living  in 
their  own  home  at  5937  Enright  .Avenue,  St. 
Louis.  Mr.  Street  is  director  of  the  “ Commu- 
nity Council,’  a cooperative  organization  of  85 
public  and  private  welfare  agencies.  He  is  a 
Western  Reserve  alumnus,  receiving  his  train- 
ing for  social  work  under  Whiting  Williams  ’99. 

’ll — The  Rev.  Hubert  Herring  is  building  a 
handsome  new  church  on  the  corner  diagonally 
across  from  the  present  structure,  which  will 
hereafter  be  used  as  a parish  house.  His  ad- 
dress is  145  N.  Clifton  Avenue,  Wichita,  Kans. 

’ll — Donald  M.  Brodie,  who  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  disai-mament  conference,  is 
soon  to  accompany  Charles  R.  Crane  and  H.  G. 
Wells  on  a trip  through  Africa  and  Asia  to  study 
the  Mohammedan  world.  Mr.  Brodie  \vas  sec- 
retary to  Mr.  Crane  when  the  latter  was  min- 
ister to  China. 

’ll — John  Bartlett  Andrews  is  associated 
with  the  firm  of  Burwell  & Morford,  575  Col- 
man  Bldg.,  Seattle.  The  firm  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  in  the  field  of  real  estate  and 
insurance.  Mr.  Austin  P.  BuiTell.  ’70,  is  the 
head  of  the  firm. 

’12— Almena  Dawley  is  teaching  in  the  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

’12 — Carl  H.  Slocum,  lawyer,  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Twin  Cities  Chapter  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  is  on  the  state  “Blue  Sky” 
commission.  He  reports  that  applications  for 
incorporation  show  the  beginning  of  a return 
of  industrial  activity.  Mrs.  Slocum  was  Mar^ 
jorie  Farmer,  ’12.  Their  address  is  137  W. 
Congress  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

•13_Xhe  publication,  “Child  Care  and  Child 
Welfare,”  has  been  issued  recently  by  the  U.  S. 
Children’s  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dor- 
othy Reed  Mendenhall  (Johns  Hopkins),  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Mercy  Hooker,  ’13. 

’13 Franklin  Post  Metcalf  and  Miss  Mabel 

M.  Truss  were  married  in  the  First  Congiega- 
tional  church,  Wiishington,  D.  C.,  by  Dr.  Jason 
Noble  Pierce  on  Tuesday,  December  20.  They 
are  at  home  to  friends  at  1725  Seventeenth 
St.,  Washington. 
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'13 — Katharine  Ransom  has  recently  entered 
the  second  year  of  training  as  a nurse  at 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  For  some  three 
years  previous  Miss  Ransom  taught  physical 
education  and  domestic  science  in  Sitka,  Alas- 
ka. Her  address  is  H.  P.  O.  Sanitarium,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

’13-’14  — L.  Wendell  Fifleld,  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  is  the  leading  Congregational  clergy- 
man of  the  state.  He  is  a trustee  of  Yankton 
College,  and  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
Mr.  Fifleld  maintains  his  leadership  and  popu- 
larity in  South  Dakota  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  a Democrat  in  a land  of  Republi- 
cans. The  arduous  duties  of  a pastor’s  wife 
are  performed  with  conscientious  efficiency  hut 
without  solemnity  by  Mrs.  Fifleld  (Juanita 
Sloan),  who  has  lost  none  of  the  energy  and 
humor  of  her  college  days. 

’13-’16— E.  M.  Hope  and  Albert  H.  Dunn, 
Jr.,  are  with  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  of  Medina,  at 
the  branch  factory  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Hope  is  treasurer. 

’13 — Helen  F.  Treat,  formerly  in  the  Union 
Pacific  Headquarters  in  Omaha,  aiding  with  the 
work  of  summarizing  the  status  of  the  rail- 
road under  government  ownership,  on  Jan- 
uary fifteenth  accepted  a position  in  the  of- 
flce  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Health  and  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Company. 

'13 — Gertrude  Able  Wagner  is  spending  the 
winter  at  2718  E.  First  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

’13 — Lloyd  H.  Mattson,  is  vice  president  of 
the  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Omaha. 
Previous  to  holding  this  position  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Financial  Advertisers’  Association, 
a department  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  Advertising-Selling  League  of  Omaha.  Mr. 
Mattson  is  the  youngest  vice  president  of  a 
bank  in  Omaha. 

’13 — Laird  S.  Dean  has  recently  established 
the  Columbian  Title  and  Trust  Company,  and 
is  remodeling  the  Columbian  building  to  ac- 
commodate the  new  concern.  Harry  Colmery, 
lawyer,  is  partner  of  Laird  Dean’s  father  with 
offices  in  the  same  building. 

t’13 — Christo  A.  Dako  has  been  appointed 
Minister  of  Education  for  Albania. 

'14 — Mabel  Treat  is  recreational  director  of 
community  service  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Harold  Metcalf,  ’14,  and  Anna  Chute  Met- 
calf, ex-’16,  of  94  South  Cedar  Avenue  had  as 
holiday  guests  Mrs.  Metcalf’s  three  sisters — 
Mrs,  Helen  Chute  Lightner,  ’02,  of  New  Haven, 


Conn.;  Mrs.  Marion  Chute  Bradley,  ’08,  of 
Cleveland,  and  daughter,  Marion;  and  Mrs. 
Gladys  Chute  Mears,  'll,  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
and  daughters,  Helen  and  Dorothy.  Arthur 
Bradley,  who  was  of  the  class  of  1908, 
and  Eliot  Mears  were  also  in  Oberlin 
tor  a part  of  the  holiday  time.  Mr. 
Mears  is  professor  of  economics  in  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  and  is  a brother  of 
Miss  Helen  Grinnell  Mears,  '08,  who  is  remem- 
bered as  a singer  of  unusual  gifts,  and  in 
w'hose  memoi-y  a Conservatory  of  Music  schol- 
arship was  established  by  her  parents.  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  D.  O.  Mears,  formerly  of  Calvary  Pres- 
byterian church,  Cleveland. 

'15  - '14 — Born  to  Louis  F.  and  Lillian  Loucks 
Keller,  a son,  Thomas  L.,  on  January  7th. 

'15 — Lucy  Douglas  is  church  assistant  and 
Rev.  Dascomb  Forbush,  '18,  is  assistant  pastor 
in  the  Flatbush  Congregational  church,  Brook- 
lyn. Mr.  and  Mrs,  (Anne  Ramsay)  Forbush. 
'15,  are  living  at  573  E.  22d  Street,  Brooklyn. 

ex-’15 — Leonora  B.  Davidson  is  teaching 
physical  education  in  Lincoln  High  School, 
Seattle,  Washington,  is  captain  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  basketball  team  of  that  city,  and  is 
coaching  and  refereeing  basketball  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Her  address  is  5033 
16th  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Seattle. 

'15 — Born,  to  Martin  Dodge  and  D’Etta 
Brown  Dodge,  on  October  9,  New  York  City, 
a daughter,  Diana.  Their  address  is  81  Col- 
umbia Heights. 

'15,  c’16 — Harold  D.  Smith  is  studying  music 
in  Paris  and  expects  to  be  gone  two  years. 
His  address  is  14  Rue  Gambetta,  Asmleres, 
France. 

'15 — Word  has  been  received  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Marjorie  Manlove  on  December  25, 
1920,  to  Mr.  Harry  J.  Burnett.  Their  address 
is  764  Crosby  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

'16,  '20 — Thomas  D.  Phillips  has  the  chair 
of  Physics  and  Philip  Rea  is  instructor  of 
Mathematics  at  Marietta  College. 

’16 — Charles  D.  Giauque  ha.s  recently  been 
made  principal  of  Tsingtao  Institute,  Tsingtao, 
China. 

'16— E.  May  Parks  and  Ralph  Hunter  Far- 
mer were  married  on  December  30th  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Farmer’s  parents  in  Clyde,  Ohio. 
After  January  15  they  will  be  at  home  at 
1018  Thirteenth  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 

c'16 — John  Snyder  is  studying  piano  with 
Stojowski  in  New  York  City  this  year  and  is 
living  with  Kirke  Ridge,  c '18,  at  209  W.  87th 
St.  Mr.  Snyder  is  organist  and  choirmaster 
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at  the  Chelsea  Methodist  church  (178th  St.)- 
— Jerome  Ellis  Machamer,  varsity  “O” 
man  and  star  baseball  pitcher  while  in  Oberlin, 
will  giaduate  in  June  from  the  course  in  min- 
ing  6ngin66ring  fit  the  University  of  Illinois. 

16  C.  Rufus  Rorem  is  representative  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  Company  for  the  Sioux  Falls 
district  of  South  Dakota. 

’16— Pauline  Jeffrey  is  a student  at  the  Yale 
medical  school. 

1/  W.  Ross  Marvin  is  in  the  department  of 
English  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pe- 
oria, 111. 

1 ’ll — Rev.  Walter  N.  James  w'as  examined 
and  installed  as  assistant  pastor  of  the  Pil- 
grim Congi-egational  church  of  Cleveland  on 
January  9,  1922.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  w'as 
delivered  by  Rev.  Wm.  Cady,  father-in-law'  of 
Mr.  James. 

’ll — Dorothy  E.  Wright  is  leaving  St.  Louis 
for  Madlsonville,  Hopkins  county,  Ky.,  where 
she  will  nil  the  position  of  county  nurse  be- 
ginning February  first. 

’ll — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  P.  Baker 
(Hyacinthe  Scott,  ’17),  a daughter,  Margaret 
May,  October  12,  1921.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker 
have  moved  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  1738 
Pell  Place,  Cincinnati. 

’17 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Hill  (Flor- 
ence Thompson,  ’17)  a son,  Allen  Thompson 
Hill,  December  30,  1921,  in  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y. 

’18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Traenkle  are  living 
in  San  Angelo,  Texas,  where  Mr.  Traenkle  is 
executive  director  of  Community  Service.  Their 
address  is  First  National  Bank  Building,  San 
Angelo,  Texas. 

’18 — Barny  B.  Maticka  is  Americanization 
Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1858  Railway  Ex- 
change Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

’18 — Edward  Sherrer,  who  will  be  graduated 
in  medicine  this  year  at  the  Western  Reserve 
Medical  College,  has  been  elected  to  the  med- 
ical honorary  fraternity  as  a result  of  the 
quality  of  work  done  during  the  past  four 
years.  He  expects  to  spend  the  next  year 
in  intei-neship  at  one  of  the  Cleveland  hospitals. 

’18 — Born  to  Faith  Nelson  Greene  and  The- 
odore Meyer  Greene,  Acad.,  ’10-’14,  at  4 Ber- 
nard Terrace,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  De- 
cember 6,  1921,  a daughter,  Janet  Elmore. 

’18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Sebern  have 
announced  the  marriage  on  December  31  at 
Lakewood,  Ohio,  1647  Wagar  Ave.,  of  their 
daughter,  Charlene  to  Donald  Hoover  Cam- 
eron, also  of  the  class  of  1918.  Mr.  Cameron 


served  overseas  in  the  photographic  depart, 
ment  of  the  A.  E.  F.  Later  he  took  his 
masters  degree  in  science.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cameron  w'lll  make  their  home  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Hizey 
(Frances  E.  Ruggles)  is  Box  154,  Athens,  Ohio. 

18  Gertrude  Williams  is  teaching  chem- 
istry  in  Wellesley. 

’19— Anna  Holcomb  of  Wellington,  O.,  left  on 
December  20  for  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  where 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Allison  Miller,  who  has 
a government  position  in  the  Signal  Corps. 
Dunng  part  of  the  war  Mr.  Miller  was  located 
m Oberlin  in  charge  of  a wireless  outfit  Miss 
Holcomb  taught  in  the  west  during  the  past 
year. 


19  Rev.  Clarence  Carr  Is  now  at  Hankln- 
son,  N.  Dak. 

c’19— Mildred  Steele  and  her  mother  are  liv- 
ing at  206  W.  124th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Miss  Steele  is  doing  postgraduate  work  in 
music. 


c 19  Mrs.  Eva  Kurtz  Ghrist  and  Dr.  0.  E. 
Christ  are  in  Vienna,  Austria,  where  Dr. 
Ghrist  is  taking  postgraduate  work  in  medi- 
cine. 


’19— Early  in  February  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan 
Berthoff  will  move  temporarily  to  Port  Worth, 
Texas,  where  Mr.  Berthoff  will  be  district  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Supply  Co.  of  To- 
ledo. Mrs.  Berthoff  was  Helen  Tappan. 

’19,  ex-’14— Margaret  McCarthy  is  the  phys- 
ical director  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  St.  Louis. 
Her  brother,  Griffin  McCarthy,  ex-’14,  has  re- 
cently sold  out  his  interest  in  a taxi  company 
kiid  is  confining  his  attention  to  his  work  as 
assistant  to  the  manager  of  Famous  & Barr, 
the  great  department  store  of  St.  Ixniis. 

M.  A.  20  Cora  E.  Eckei't  is  a teacher  at 
the  Northern  normal  school,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

’20— Sarah  C.  Leight  and  Mr.  Paul  F.  Lau- 
benstein  were  married  on  December  2.  Mr. 
Laiibenstein  is  chaplain  at  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

ox-’20 — Born,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Thursday, 
December  22,  to  James  Dobson  and  Evelyn 
Roberts  Dobson,  a daughter,  Nancy  Louise. 
Mrs.  Dobson  is  a niece  of  Miss  E.  L.  Brown- 
back  of  Reamer  Place  and  spent  two  years 
with  her  in  Oberlin. 

’20 — Marion  A.  Gillette  and  Mr.  George  A. 
Moore  were  married  on  December  22.  Their 
address  is  1361  Irene  Street,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

’20,  p.  s.  m.  ’18 — Etliel  M.  Becker  is  super- 
visor of  music  in  the  five  township  schools 
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of  Madisou,  Ohio,  and  is  teaching  French  in 
the  new  township  high  schooi.  In  addition, 
Miss  Becker  is  directing  an  orchestra  and 
girls'  glee  club. 

’21 — The  engagement  of  Edwin  Earl  New- 
som and  Lois  Rinehart,  ’22,  has  recently  been 
announced. 

'21 — F.  Mildred  OIney  is  working  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  feeble-minded  of  the  Hennepin 
County  (Minn.)  Child  Welfare  Board,  which  is 
located  at  436  Court  House,  Minneapolis. 

’21 — Marion  Elizabeth  Warren  and  Richard 
C.  Moore  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  were  married  on 
December  24  in  Painesville.  Mr.  Moore  was 


graduated  in  1920  from  the  department  of  elec- 
trical engineering,  Ohio  Slate  University,  and 
is  at  present  connected  with  the  Bryan  Marsh 
division  of  the  National  Lamp  Works  of  Bos- 
ton. They  will  make  their  home  at  1914  South 
State  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

’21 — Esther  Lang  and  William  Carrothers 
Landis  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  were  married  on  July 
16,  1921.  Their  present  address  is  7328  Race 
Street,  B.  E.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

’21 — Luther  P.  Harsh  is  a first-year  medical 
student  at  Western  Reserve  University.  On 
January  19  Mr.  Harsh  lost  his  father,  and  last 
spring  lost  his  mother. 


THE  EUROPEAN  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

A Summer  Course  in  HISTORY,  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ART,  Studied  on  the  Spot  under  the 
Guidance  of  UNI-YERSITY  SPECIALISTS. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Powers:  Dr.  L.  E.  Lord,  Oberlin  Col’.ege;  Dr.  Walter  Miller,  University  of  Missouri; 
Dr.  Theodore  Lyman  Wright,  Beloit  College;  Dr.  Elizabeth  H.  Haight,  Vassar  College,  and  others. 

FIFTY  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  $200  Each  Are  Offered  in  1922  By  This  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  European  Summer  School  costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  tour.  It  excludes  no  legiti- 
mate travel  interest.  It  supplements  and  vitalizes  a college  course. 

Write  for  information  to: 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

BOYD  STREET  NEWTON,  MASS. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


W.  G.  CASKEY 
E.  G.  DICK 
J.  L.  EDWARDS 
C.  W.  SAVAGE 
M.  M.  SQUIRE 

E.  K. 


J.  N.  STONE 
H.  B.  THURSTON 
J.  B.  VINCENT 
O.  J.  "WHITNEY 
S.  R.  WILLIAMS 
YOCOM 


These  men  compose  our  Board  of  Directors 
and  are  responsible  for  our  policies.  We  be- 
lieve that  you  alumni  are  acquainted  with 
most  of  these  men,  and  that  you  will  feel 
free  to  recommend  this  Bank  to  your  friends 
and  relatives  who  are  students  or  prospective 
students. 


EVERY  GRADUATE 
should  have 


The  Oberlin  College  Alumni  Pin 

SMALL  SIZE  $4.00 

Headquarters  for  College  Jewelr}' 


THE  STATE  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

“ON  THE  CORNER” 


Mail  orders  promptly  filled 


HERRICK  & SHREFFLER 


JEWELERS 


Safety  and  7% 

make  desirable  the  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds  that  we  offer  with  Cleveland  property 
as  security. 

For  detailed  information  communicate  with 

Bond  Department 

Zbc  Clevelanb  ITvust  Compan^^ 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


PORTRAITURE 

FOR 

QUALITY  — SERVICE 

The  Rice  Studio 


Phone  77  for  Appointments 


The  Purity  Cafe 

(FORMERLY  HOBBS’) 

ENTIRELY  REMODELED  AND 
MODERNIZED 

RESTAURANT,  FOUNTAIN,  AND 

CANDIES.  ! 

The  gathering  place  for  Alumni  i 


THE 

NEWS  PRINTING  CO. 

Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


Why  have  57,000  College  Men 

enrolled  in  the 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute? 


The  President  of  the 
largest  institution  of  its 
kind  in  America — a man 
still  in  his  forties — was 
commenting  on  his  own 
experience  in  business. 

“When  I graduated  from  col- 
lege I supposed  I was  equipped 
with  the  training  necessary  to 
business  success,”  he  said. 

“As  a matter  of  fact  I had 
nothing  more  than  a bare  foun- 
dation. I discovered  that  fact 
even  in  my  first  job,  and  for 
weeks  I spent  my  evenings  in  a 
night  school  trying  to  master 
the  elements  of  cost-finding  and 
accountancy. 

“Later  as  I made  my  way  up 
toward  executive  positions  I 
found  I needed  to  know  the 
fundamentals  of  sales  and  mer- 
chandising, of  advertising  and 
factory  management,  of  office 
organization  and  corporation 
finance. 

“These  I picked  up  from  books 
as  best  I could.  Probably  my 
college  training  made  it  easier 
for  me  to  acquire  them;  but  the 
college  training  alone  certainly 
was  not  an  adequate  preparation 
for  business  in  my  case.  I doubt 
if  it  is  for  any  man.” 

More  than  155,000  men 
in  11  years 

The  .Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tutte  was  not  founded  early 
enough  to  be  of  service  to  this 
man;  but  it  grew  out  of  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  needs  of  men 
of  just  this  type. 


In  the  eleven  years  of  its  exis- 
tence the  Institute  has  enrolled 
more  than  155,000  men  who  are 
today  making  more  rapid  pro- 
gress in  business  as  a result  of 
its  training. 

Of  these  155,000  no  less  than 
57,000  are  graduates  of  colleges 
and  universities. 

This  is  the  Institute’s  mark 
of  distinction — that  its  appeal 
is  to  the  unusual  man.  It  has 
only  one  Course,  embracing  the 
fundament.als  underlying  all 
business,  and  its  training  fits  a 
man  for  the  sort  of  executive 
positions  where  demand  always 
outruns  supply. 


achieves  this  splendid  result, 
that  its  training  is  practical  and 
immediately  applicable  to  the 
problems  of  every  business, 
the  records  of  155,000  business 
men,  in  every  kind  of  business, 
prove. 

At  least  you  will  want 
the  facts 

Every  college  man  in  business 
is  interested  in  business  training. 
He  is  interested  in  it  either  as  a 
factor  in  his  own  progress;  or  as 
a factor  in  the  progress  of  the 
younger  men  associated  wdth 
him,  who  are  constantly  turning 
to  him  for  advice. 


The  splendid  privilege  of  To  put  all  the  facts  regarding 

saving  wasted  years  the  Modern  Business  Course 

f xt,  1.  j-  f xi  Service  in  convenient  form 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  *1  . tt  m.  t 

, . ij  . .V  X the  Alexander  Hamilton  In- 

business  world  is  that  so  many  ^ » j 

,,  AC  stitute  has  prepared  a 120-page 

college  men  spend  so  many  of  , , x-xi  i • aT 

the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  Ahead 

doing  tasks  which  they  know  are  Business.  It  te  Is  concisely 

below  their  real  capacities. 

IS  and  what  it  has  done  for  other 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  men.  There  is  a copy  of  this 

Institute  to  save  those  wasted  book  free  for  every  college  man 

years — to  give  a man  in  the  in  business;  send  for  your  copy 
leisure  moments  of  a few  months  today, 
the  working  knowl- 

edge  of  the  various  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
departments  of  000  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 
modern  business  * * 

whirh  wniilfl  nrdi-  Forging  Ahead  in  Business” 

. which  I may  keep  without  obligation, 
narily  take  him 

years  to  acquire.  Name 

Print  hers 

That  the  Insti-  Business 

tute’s  ModernBusi-  

ness  Course  and  Business 

Service  actually  Position 


Canadian  Address,  C.P.R.  Building,  Toronto:  Australian  Address,  42  Hunter  Street,  Sydney 


Copyright,  JQ32,  Alexander  Hamillon  Institute 


Bankers’  Mortgage  Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Capital  $1,000,000.00 

C.  H.  KIRSHNER,  President  F.  S.  STROHEKER,  Vice  President 

F.  E.  HOUSE,  Vice  President  F.  R.  DUNCAN,  Vice  President 

WE  OFFER  CHOICEST  LIST  OF  LOANS  BEARING  SETEN  PER  CENT. 


B O 

F.  K.  Runneuborgor,  Pres. 
Citizens  National  Bank 

J.  B.  Osgood,  Vlce-Pres. 
American  State  Bank 

Paul  H.  Linn.  Pres. 

Central  College 

Geo.  C.  Mosher 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

B.  T.  Bartlett,  Prop. 

Barlett  Hereford  Ranch 

E.  M.  Damrell.  Cashier 
Citizens  National  Bank 

J.  R.  Lyell.  Pres. 

Commercial  Bank 


ARD  OF  DIRECT 

T.  P.  Harrison,  Pres. 

First  National  Bank 

Henry  Parker 
Retired  business  man 

F.  E.  House,  Vicc-Pres. 
Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

Ira  B.  Mapes,  Dist.  Mgr. 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life.  Ins.  Co. 

Chas.  P.  Shipley,  Pres. 

Chas.  P.  Shipley  Saddlery  Co. 

P.  M.  Stockman 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

C’.  A.  Wood,  Dist.  Mgr. 
Minneapolis  Threshing  Mch. 


R S 

E.  W.  Lawson 
Lumlterman  and  Builder 

F.  S.  Bennett,  Pres. 

Allen  County  Investment  Co. 

I).  L.  Harmon, 

Extensive  Farm  Operator 

A.  Laffoon 
Physician 

r.  II.  Kirshner,  Pres. 
Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

F.  R.  Duncan,  Vice-Pres. 
Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

F.  S.  Stroheker,  Vice-Pres. 
Bankers  Mortgage  Company 


List  of  offerings  of  City  and  Farm  Loans  gladly  sent  to  anybody  on  application. 


Real  Estate  in  all  Its  Branches 

Our  organization  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  specialized  service  to  our  clients  in  every  phase 
of  the  real  estate  business.  We  maintain  departments,  managed  by  experts,  covering  the 
following: 


RESIDENCE,  VACANT  LOT  AND  APARTMENT  BROKERAGE 
RESIDENCE  AND  APARTMENT  RENTALS 
FARM  BROKERAGE 

SUBURBAN  BROKERAGE  COVERING  ALL  OP  NORTHERN  OHIO 
LONG  TERM  LEASES  OF  BUSINESS  PROPERTIES 
BUSINESS  AND  MANUFACTURING  PROPERTY  BROKERAGE 
BUSINESS  AND  MANUFACTURING  PROPERTY  RENTALS 

Consult  us  before  buying  or  selling.  Come  in  and  see  us  or  write,  telephone  or  telegraph. 

WE  ARE  ALWAYS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE. 

THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  COMPANY 

Second  Floor  Erie  Building  — East  Ninth  Street  and  Prospect  Avenue  — CLEVELAND,  O. 
Member  of  The  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


“Oberlin  College  means  to  be  as  fine  a college  as 
America  holds— a college  needing  no  apology  and  ask- 
ing no  support  that  is  not  honestly  deserved.” 

— President  King. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THEOLOGY 

EDWARD  INCREASE  BOSWORTH,  Dean 


“Our  ideal  for  the  Oberlin  School  of  The- 
ology is  that  its  Faculty  and  students  may 
work  out  together  such  an  understanding  of 
the  life  and  influence  of  Jesus  Christ  as  shall 
stir  the  conscience  and  enthuse  the  heart  of 
our  generation  in  every  land.  To  this  end 
we  wish  to  maintain  our  great  inheritance; 
unhampered  thinking;  the  scrutiny,  so  far 
as  is  feasible,  of  the  original  sources  of  in- 
formation whether  in  ancient  literature  or 
contemporary  life;  and  the  candid  facing  of 
the  most  important  results  of  research  in  every 
department  of  knowledge  that  bears  upon 
religious  experience.” — Dean  Bosworth. 


For  catalogues  and  general  information  concerning  admission  address — 

The  Secretary  of  the  College,  GEORGE  M.  JONES. 

Special  inquiries  should  be  sent  to — 

DEAN  C.  N.  COLE,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
To— 

DEAN  E.  I.  BOSWORTH,  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
And  to — 

DIRECTOR  C.  W.  .MORRISON,  Conservatory  of  Music 


Treasurer’s  Office  j 

Ob©rJin  O/xii  &dv 

College,  Oberlln,  o 


8 per  cent 


Safe  and  Tax  Exempt 


BUSINESS 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  was  organized  in  February,  1916,  to  deal  in  high 
grade  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate.  The  company  buys  short  time  mortgage  notes 
at  a discount,  and  either  holds  them  until  maturity  or  sells  them  at  a profit.  The  company 
also  makes  first  mortgage  construction  loans.  All  mortgages  are  secured  by  a much  greater 
amount  in  real  estate. 


CAPITALIZATION 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  has  grown  from  its  original  capital  of  $10,000  to 
be  one  of  the  most  prominent  companies  in  Cleveland,  with  assets  of  over  $600,000.  To 
the  former  capital  of  $500,000,  which  was  all  common  stock,  the  stockholders  recently  voted 
to  add  another  $500,000  of  common  and  to  create  $1,000,000  of  8%  cumulative,  tax  free 
preferred,  both  issues  to  be  sold  at  $100  per  share. 

THE  CAPITAL  STOCK 

Every  share  of  stock  issued  by  the  company  was  paid  for  in  full.  None  was  ever 
given  away,  nor  will  any  be  given  away.  All  shares  are  exempt  from  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  taxes  in  Ohio,  and  dividends  are  exempt  from  the  Normal  Federal  Income  Tax. 
During  the  six  years  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  preferred  stock,  dividends  aggregating 
85%  were  paid,  an  average  of  over  fourteen  per  cent  annually. 

THE  PREFERRED  STOCK 

The  preferred  stock  is  entitled  to  an  annual  dividend  of  8%,  payable  quarterly,  and  is 
also  preferred  as  to  assets.  Behind  the  first  $100,000  of  preferred  there  will  be  about  $700,- 
000  in  assets.  Upon  completion  of  financing,  there  will  be  approximately  $200  in  assets  be- 
hind each  $100  share.  The  security  is  therefore  as  good  or  better  than  that  to  be  found 
behind  the  average  first  mortgage  bond. 

MANAGEMENT 

The  same  management  responsible  for  the  dividend  record  of  the  company  continues. 
This  includes  the  following  graduates  of  Oberlin  College,  Robb  O.  Bartholomew  (President), 
John  R.  Watson  (Secretary),  Azariah  S.  Root,  Joseph  D.  Paterson  and  David  P.  Maclure, 

Each  subscriber  to  the  preferred  shares  is  entitled  to  subscribe  to  one  half  as  many  com- 
mon shares,  if  he  desires,  at  $100  per  share.  The  common  is  on  a ten  per  cent  basis  at  the 
present  time,  payable  quarterly. 

For  further  information  write  to  David  P.  Maclure,  536  Engineers  Bldg,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Co. 

536-9  ENGINEERS  BLDG. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


